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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover shows a part of the Gloucester fishing fleet whose 
crews enable Americans to have choice filet on their tables the 


| year around. “They that go down to the sea in ships” do so at | 


great peril. Every year the outgoing tide bears wreaths cast into | 
the harbor in memory of those who that year lost their lives in 


| this work. We salute the “Captains Courageous” and their | 


gallant crews. 


Harold §. Latham is not only one of the great editor-pub- 
lishers of our time (executive vice-president of Macmillan Com- 
pany, and our present presiding elder (president of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America), he is also a most loyal lay church- 
man. No service is too great and none too humble for Latham 
if that service be for his church. We are therefore especially 
proud and gratified to begin in this number a series of straight- | 
forward concrete articles on The Layman and His Church by 
Mr. Latham. In this number, he discusses Why the Church and 
The Pocketbook Nerve. 


Cynthia Fisk, an intelligent and competent young writer 
who reviews books for us, gives us a timely, pertinent and thought- 
ful warning against the dangers of thought control in commenting 
on the suppression of Mr. Patton’s Easter sermon in her essay, 
The Power of Thought Control. 


Robert Cummins, for a decade general superintendent of 
The Universalist Church of America, has had a good bit of 
experience with proposals and attempts at church union, not all 
of it happy. He writes therefore out of the practical background 
of a forthright liberal churchman, without either reservations or 
bitterness, on the currently important subject of Church Union. 
This number of The Christian Leader carries the first of two 
articles on this vital subject. 


Hope Hilton, associate minister of the Murray Universalist 
Church, Attleboro, Massachusetts, continues her most valuable 
recommendations of Music that Stimulates Worship with Music 
for General Worship. 
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Rochester Will Strengthen Us 


IAT situation so dear to the heart of secular 
journalists, a “good old fashioned nasty church 
it’, will be absent at the forthcoming General 
embly of the Universalist Church in Rochester, 
w York, next October. At the same time, Roches- 
will not be a dull affair but a spirited gathering 
ich will make history. 

Jur General Assembly will bring together several 
idred lay and clerical delegates of a Christian fel- 
ship distinguished by a truly catholic latitude in 
tters of faith and practice. it will bring together 
a few days the best body of active ministers we have 
rhad. These ministers have a more intense spirit of 
ternity and a more real sense of unity amid diver- 
than at any other time in the past twenty-five 
rs. The Assembly will have a majority of lay 
egates who represent an over-all lay fellowship 
wing in alertness and in loyalty. 

Jniversalists will hear a report on the many prac- 
ul projects carried out by their Service Committee 
‘ing the past biennium. This growing edge of Uni- 
salism will be represented by Dr. Gustav Ulrich 
0 will report on our work in Germany. 

3oth the church and the General Sunday School 
anization will consider and act on legislation setting 
a full department of education. Other important 
orts in the field of reorganization will be presented 
action. Amendments to the by-laws relating to 
owship of ministers and duties of general officers 
1 come up for vote. Someone once complained 
jut the perpetual changes in the by-laws. “Why do 
have to continually change the by-laws?” ‘The 
wer, of course, is that the institution which stops 
inging its by-laws is dead or dying. A living, 
wing organization has to keep right on modifying 
laws to live and grow in a changing world. 

here will be able speakers, both Universalist and 
a-Universalist, leaders in the fields of education, 
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theology, and the practical application of our values 
to our lives. 

In it all, and through it all, there will be many 
varieties of opinion and numerous disagreements over 
policy and practice. Self-discipline and sincere devo- 
tion to the faith will take us through the Rochester 
General Assembly and bring us out of it a stronger 
more useful church. 


D. J. B. 


LOYAL service generously and cheerfully given with- 

out stint transcends all measure of dollars and 
cents. For thirty-two years, Dora J. Brown gave such 
service to Universalists. No hours were too long for 
her to work. No favor was too small or too humble 
for her to do. The thousands of thankless tasks she 
performed for all of us were done with that gracious 
spirit which neither seeks nor expects praise. 

When the editor was a theological student first 
visiting the headquarters offices of his church long, 
long ago, it was the hospitable “Miss Brown” who 
first showed him about. For untold years, this young 
woman took time out of busy days to entertain, guide, 
and counsel Universalists visiting Boston in the sum- 
mer. ‘Then she took her work home with her at night. 

When we came to Boston to do summer work on 
the Leader in 1930, Dora was presiding over the sub- 
scription desk and helping in the book room. As sub- 
cription clerk, her innumerable friendly notes made 
hosts of friends for the paper and held hundreds of 
subscribers on the list in days of intense controversy. 

When, in 1937, we became business manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, Dora Brown speedily 
became the strong right arm of the manager. Always 
she was a beloved and respected associate. In the 
darkest and most difficult hours, she shared every 
worry and perplexity of keeping a church press going 
with insufficient funds in years of national economic 
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depression. “D.J.”’ and the manager literally 
“sweated out” the weekly pay rolls together. In 1940, 
the manager collapsed under the strain. Dora carried 
on for months doing extra work in an understaffed 
office. 

In every phase of her career with the Universalist 
Publishing House, and through all times of both calm 
and crisis, Dora’s unfailing courtesy and cheerfulness 
endeared her to thousands of Universalists. She was 
a familiar and always sought after personality through 
years of state and national gatherings of Universalists. 
She was the ever modest, but most valuable practical 
counselor of scores of church and church school work- 
ers seeking source material. And she was the trusted 
friend and confidante of many a perplexed and wor- 
ried young minister. 

Early this summer, Miss Brown resigned her posi- 
tion with the Universalist Publishing House to accept 
a better position outside the denomination. Personally 
and professionally, we regret her resignation. Per- 
sonally and professionally we rejoice in her well earned 
promotion. 

Dora has left our formal service, but she will never 
take leave of, nor be given leave from, the abiding 
affection and respect of her fellow Universalists. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN DID US FAVOR 


BY his entirely unwarranted attack on Mrs. Eleanor 

Roosevelt, Cardinal Spellman has done us all an 
unintended favor. He has shown up for exactly what 
it is, the specious accusation of anti-Catholicism leveled 
against Protestants and other non-Catholics who dis- 
agree with attempts of high American Catholic leaders 
to secure financial support for church controlled 
schools from public money. Fear of being tagged with 
the label “anti-Catholic” has kept many Protestants 
quiet for many years. Dread of even seeming to appear 
“bigoted” has effectively restrained Protestants from 
objecting audibly to dangerous trends in political 
catholicism for too long. Certain Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics have used this false propaganda device 
overlong. 

Now the game grows tiresome. The false old 
argument has worn thin. When a tolerant and intel- 
ligent public personage of great integrity like Eleanor 
Roosevelt is accused by a responsible leader of Rome 
of bigotry and anti-Catholicism because she opposes 
grants of public money for the support of parochially 
controlled schools, the game is up! Of course Mrs. 
Roosevelt is neither bigoted nor anti-Catholic and 
everyone in his right mind knows it. Honest and 
intelligent opposition to taxpayers’ support of church 
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controlled schools has nothing to do with either ] 
or anti-Catholicism. 

We have many dear friends who are Catholic. | 
respect both them and their religion. We would fi; 
for their rights both as friends and fellow Christia 
We are opposed to grants of public money for supp 
of parochial schools of the Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish variety. In all of this we are neither a1 
Catholic nor anti-Jewish. 

This country has developed a healthy climate 
all religion by sticking to the practice of strict sepa 
tion of Church and State for many generations. Pr 
estants are uniting to keep this safeguard of both rel 
ion and democracy in the face of great pressure fr 
the high Roman Catholic command. This does 1 
constitute anti-Catholicism in the slightest degr 
Cardinal Spellman says it does, but he has said it 
ineptly that he has cleared the issue and done u 
very great favor. 


PUT THE OLD HORSE 
OUT TO PASTURE 


REcEnTLy at a dinner party, a friend who is a Jew 

Rabbi asked us an embarassing question. Said 
“Why don’t Universalists pay their ministers dec 
salaries?’ This man had been in a position where 
has had opportunity to learn about many Universz 
ministerial salaries. Contrasting them with the sala 
of religious workers in his own faith shows the L 
versalist church up badly. 

The only answer we could give to this very pertin 
question is that some Universalist churches do pay th 
ministers decent salaries. In a very, very large num 
of cases, however, we have nothing to boast about 
to be in the slightest proud of, in connection vith 
salary scale. Why? We do not know the ans 
If we did we probably would not like to print it. | 

We are glad that this same good friend does 
know our pension figures to which timely atten 
is directed in the article appearing on page 326. G 
M. Mooney, discussing our nearly scandalous fai| 
to provide anything like adequate pensions for p 
ministers, most of whom have worked and brough 
families on too small salaries, has done a fine cov 
geous thing. We hope Mrs. Mooney’s remarks | 
stimulate Universalist lay leadership to action. 

In 1946, the General Assembly at Akron, 
debated our ministerial pension and, without di 
passed the following recommendation: 

“We realize the urgency of the need of increas 

pension payments to our ministers and wido 

and that the pension payments should begin at th 
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age of sixty-five years for the minister. The sug- 
gested amount, $800. per year is recognized as a 
dignified amount in pensions to be paid to our 
veterans but present resources do not provide 
adequate funds for such a payment. In view of 
this fact we recommend: (1) That we hold the 
sum of $800. as the desired goal; (2) That we 
regard $600. as the immediate objective for the 
fiscal year beginning September 1, 1948.” 
1 three more paragraphs the recommendation in- 
ructed the general superintendent through his office 
ask the State Conventions to donate the income of 
eir funds or the amounts granted to such pensions 
the national treasury to assist in reaching the goal 
r all Universalist ministers. The directors of the 
nified Appeal were also instructed to include in the 
idget an amount above the other resources to bring 
€ payments up to $600. 
Through no fault of the general superintendent the 
ecutive board or any other officer of the church, 
msion payments to Universalist ministers in the last 
larter of this year 1949 are still $400. 
Why? Some state conventions have co-operated. 
me have not. Some churches have increased their 
ing to the Unified Appeal to cover the extra item 
r ministers pensions. But some have not. The results 
ve not permitted The Universalist Church of Amer- 
to reach even the modest goal of a $600. annual 
nsion for its veteran ministers. Why??? 
We do not know the answer. But, alas! It looks 
ry much as though Universalist lay folk just don’t 
re enough to give their aging ministers a decent 
msion. Recently, at great pains, a small group of 
niversalist business men worked out and established 
joint contributory pension scheme. Few churches 
ve gone into it. 
Once we heard it said of a long faithful animal, 
ut the old horse out to pasture. Why feed him any 
ain? He can’t work any more.” 
What about it, Universalists??? 


| THE NEW ILLITERACY 


N his excellent column “Speaking of Books,” J. 
Donald Adams (New York Times), comments on 
me of the difficulties peculiar to writers of our time. 
‘ominent among these difficulties which force writers 
create for the small exclusive circle of scholarly 
aders or the childish tabloid and movie fed mind 
“the new problem illiteracy” brought about by the 
ysence of Bible reading nowadays. 
‘Adams quotes John Dos Passos to support his re- 
ark that fifty years ago people could read great writ- 
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ing because of their background of Bible knowledge. 
Dos Passos says, 

“The constant reading of the Bible in hun- 
dreds of thousands of humble families kept a 
basic floor of literacy under literature as a whole, 
and under the English language. The variety of 
styles of writing so admirably represented, the 
relative complexity of many of the ideas involved 
and the range of ethical levels to be found in that 
great compendium of ancient Hebrew culture 
demanded, in its reading and in its exposition to 
the children, a certain mental activity, and pro- 
vided for the poorer classes the same sort of cul- 
tural groundwork that the study of Greek and 
Latin provided for the sons of the rich. A mind 
accustomed to the Old and New Testaments 
could easily admit Shakespeare and the entire 
range of Victorian writing: poetry, novels, his- 
toric and scientific essays, up to the saturation 
point of that particular intelligence. Today the 
English-speaking peoples have no such common 
basic classical education. The bottom level is 
the visual and aural culture of the movies, not a 
literary level at all.” 

Certainly here is something for the education com- 
mittees of our church schools to think seriously on. 
The fact that the Bible is a mature book for mature 
minds should stimulate those church folk who have 
graduated from the old fashioned Sunday School to 
give it serious and sustained attention in the adult 
area, both forums and parent-teacher study groups. 


HELP FERRY BEACH 
TO GREATER SERVICE 


HELP FERRY BEACH TO GREATER SERVICE 
FOR nearly fifty years the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 

tion has served the Universalist fellowship. For the 
last fifteen years, Ferry Beach has been the scene of a 
growing summer educational program serving Univer- 
salists from all over the country. This program is 
still growing. The number of people in attendance at 
the institutes is growing each year. 

To serve this expanding program, Ferry Beach needs 
more and better facilities. More and better facilities 
cost money. Therefore, the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion with the full approval of national Universalist 
officials is out to raise fifty thousand dollars. 

We say, support the Ferry Beach drive with every 
dollar you can spare. In so doing you will help Ferry 
Beach to serve better the entire Universalist Church. 
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The Layman and His Church 


Harold S. Latham 


It has been said that one of the most soul-searching poems—1 
may call it that—in the English language is: 


ig 
WI 


Here, in two words, is stated the problem of human existenc 
am often reminded of these lines when people ask: “‘What dc 
get out of church?” ‘Why are you willing to give so much 
to 1t?’”? What dividends does it pay?” In other words: 


WE go to church, support church, for a variety of 

reasons, but underlying the superficial explanation 
is one that is basic. The church is a powerhouse. It 
is this source that charges us with the currents of 
courage, decency, will to fight against ethical, social, 
economic wrongs; charges us, too, with will to better 
ourselves. 

What makes the church a powerhouse? ‘The answer 
is simple: We ourselves make it. We give it the 
“power” which we later withdraw from it. We must 
put that “power” in or we can’t take it out; and the 
more we give, the more we can take away. 

The church is sometimes called “the poor man’s 
club”. The psychology of this is all wrong. The term 
“poor man’s club” does not convey the solid impor- 
tance of the church. Clubs, of course, have their 
place. They fill a definite need of the human race 
for companionship, and many clubs do fine, charitable 
and philanthropic work. One who thinks of a church 
as a club fails to see the larger functions of the church. 
The values of club life are but one part of church life, 
and not the larger part. The church may play the role 
of the club in enabling its members to meet happily 
and profitably in congenial groups, but more than that, 
far more, the church helps to fit men and women for 
better living in the day-to-day business and home 
world. 

How does it do this? By the inspiration of group 
consideration of the problems of living. 

We all know the stimulus that comes from mass 
action. Haven't we all, for example, been stirred by 
the group singing of thousands of people? But this 
very fact that a crowd can draw inspiration from its 
combined efforts is in itself a danger. A leader can 
sway the minds either for good or for ill. The church 
represents group action under leadership calculated to 
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The chure 
Why? 


sway its members in directions beneficial to. me: 
women. 

A second objection to the phrase “‘poor man’s 
lies in the words “poor man.” ‘They seem to 
that here is a group of left-overs, of people who 
and don’t find self expression elsewhere and who 
to the church for it. This is untrue and unfai 
the idea is that in a church all are welcome rega 
of wealth and rank, that’s another matter. Ge 
democracy should and usually does rule in the ck 
with rich and poor on an equal footing. The th 
that the church is the poor man’s refuge is false. 
rich and poor have their individual contributic 
make to the powerhouse; dollars, service. And 
takes away from it in proportion to the honesty 
generosity. 

Why go to church then? Why do I go to ch 

To receive the benefit of joint thinking on the 
of today. Where else in our busy hours do we 
even for a few moments to reflect on right and w 
on social questions and injustices? Where else « 
find a corrective to the warped ideas which we 
tably get from the competitive world in whic 
live? Where else are we, with more evicence 
more conviction, made to face our own shortcor 
made to see our shams and insincerities? 

To answer some of the questions which bu 
friends and others frequently put before me, a 
clarify my own thinking, I am setting down . 
ideas on moot church questions. If you are so inc 
you may follow along with me for a few mor 
now and in successive numbers of The Chi 
Leader, as I think about these things: 

1. Church giving: The “PBN”. 

2. What I, as a layman, expect of my chu 

and my minister. 
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. What I, as a laymen, think my minister has 

a right to expect of me. 

What about my church building? What should 

be done with its equipment six days in the 

week? 

. What about my church school? 

. Confusion! Am I really liberal or simply 
smug and narrow-minded? 

. The joy of criticizing others. 

. Deeds, creeds, weeds, and good times. 


THE POCKETBOOK NERVE 

church people we often apply the wrong tactics 
0 the problem of church financing. If business cor- 
tions were to be guided by the principles which so 
uently guide us in church work, there would be, I 
confident, many more failures than there now are. 
progressive organization in the world of commerce 
3 realistically. the fact that it must spend money 
rder to make money. It must risk its investments 
rhat it believes to be sound ventures; only by taking 
ices can it win. Of course it does not embark on 
y hazardous scheme that is suggested to it, but if, 
- investigation, it is convinced that progress lies 
g a cerain direction, it finds the money to move in 
‘direction. 

hurches, I fear, proceed on a quite different philos- 
7, Nothing ventured, nothing gained, is an old 
ye that is not generally accepted in the church 
d. Our usual procedure is to cut our pattern to 
ur cloth, whereas we should cut our pattern as we 
bit should be cut and then in some way find the 
1. It is the church which maps out an aggressive 
ram seemingly far beyond its capabilities that is 
tential in its neighborhood. On the other hand, it 
ten the church which lives within its forseeable 
yet that stagnates. I have heard it said that the 
rch which is alive and doing things is usually in 
; that the church which has no financial problem 
bt to be complacent and smug. I am not arguing 
deficit financing; I am simply stating that an 
ntive is necessary for churches as for people, and 
it is not necessarily an indication of failure for a 
ch to be in debt. The debt may perhaps be a 
< of distinction. 

ow often have I heard church boards worry about 
o- or three-thousand-dollar expenditure for some 
‘program over and above the obvious income. 
r often have I heard church officers consider elim- 
ng the choir, or saving on printing, or reducing 
Ninister’s salary because “‘we just aren't going to 
‘enough money to warrant our present expense.” 
isiness house would not follow this line of think- 


. 
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ing. The more difficult the problems confronting 
business, the more vigorously it attacks the public. 
In the face of diminishing sales it appropriates addi- 
tional funds, confident that when the buyer is properly 
informed of its wares the market will improve. Until 
the church employs some of the techniques of ordinary 
business in its financing, it cannot hope to make the 
progress it should. When you want to get ahead, you 
do not reduce your speed. 

It is unfortunate that the most sensitive nerve in 
the entire human organism is the Pocketbook Nerve. 
Never borrow from a friend, never lend to a friend, is 
a principle that governs the attitude of many men and 
women toward the almighty dollar. True as these 
statements are in the secular world, they are even more 
true in the church world. Here the Pocketbook Nerve 
is not only well developed, it is over-developed. 

How often do we hear devout church people say, 
“Why must we always be asking for money?” “Oh, 
dear, another Fair!” “Tickets? Yes, I suppose so, 
but I am always buying tickets.” ‘‘What, another 
collection for a gift? This is the fourth this season. 
Well, here’s my quarter—but no more collections, I 
hope, for a time.” 

Such remarks as these are current by the dozen. 
Some of us may indeed have made them. 

Why is it that the very thought of church finances 
causes our niinds to turn about, our backbones to 
stiffen, our Pocketbook Nerves to sound a loud warn- 
ing? What is there today for which we do not have 
to pay? In the theater, legitimate or motion picture, 
in our art, our intellectual and cultural life, we accept 
the levy upon our exchequers as necessary. The Pock- 
etbook Nerve may warn us that we should not over- 
draw, but it never says, ‘““Why shouldn’t I have this 
free?’ Why should we have a different standard in 
our church life? 

All this is old stuff, very old. And yet it is still 
new, in that we have not accepted its truth. We rarely 
quibble about the seventy-five cents or the dollar we 
pay the corner movie, yet if as a nation we were to pay 
for church support a small fraction of the amount we 
spend on motion pictures we should have far more 
for the improvement of church programs than we 
now have. Old stuff, yes, but so true, so ludicrously 
true. 

One aspect of this has always proved puzzling to 
me. We buy tickets at the box office because we wish 
to be entertained, not from any sense of duty to support 
the theater. Yet when we buy tickets for a church 
affair we some times fail to see beyond the ticket. We 
forget that we are getting something for our money, 
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and that frequently we get far more than we pay for. 
Church suppers, for example. We have to have food, 
and for a dollar at a church fair we get a meal that 
would cost two dollars at a restaurant. We think of 
this dollar outgo only as support, rather reluctantly 
given to a church money-raising event, and overlook 
the saving in home cooking or restaurant fare. 

I know that these statements do not apply to all of 
us all of the time, but they do apply to most of us 
some of the time. 

What I give to the church is my own business, you 
say. Certainly it is. Yet it is also the business of the 
church; its business to show you the crying needs, the 
uses to which your funds are put to meet these needs, 
and to convince you that your church is working un- 
selfishly for good, that its funds are well spent. 


UU UE EEE EEE SESSSISsnSEannR 


Philip A. Raspe 


HAVE YOU CHOSEN YOUR DELEGATES 
FOR THE 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL ASSEMBLY? 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
OCTOBER 13-19, 1949 
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“But what is it right for me to give?” you | 
That, no one but yourself can answer. If you serio 
consider this question with all the facts before y 
taking the long view, balancing permanent res 
against passing and unimportant satisfactions, you 
come up with only one answer that will be right, ; 
you will know when it is right. 

Good questions to ask are: How far would 
church get if no one supported it by personal ser 
and financial sacrifice any more than I do? Ar 
willing to think of my church spending as I think 
my amusement spending, as something which I gle 
assume? Can I not change my Pocketbook Nerv. 
that it will sound its warning only when I am dc 
and giving too much, not when I am merely afraie 
of doing and giving too much? 


RASPE APPOINTED UNIFIED 
APPEAL REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR CONNECTICUT | 


oe | 
Philip A. Raspe, of Hamden, Conn., promi 


member of the New Haven church, and a me 

of Brown, Durrell Co., has been appointed State 

resentative for the Unified Appeal as the result : 
recommendation passed at the 117th annual 

of the Connecticut Universalist Convention. 

The Recommendation, voted into permanent p 
by the Convention at West Hartford, provided fox 
appointment of “one person in the State to be res; 
sible for contacting the local churches in this matt 
and that “each church appoint someone in the chi 
to accept responsibility for promoting the Appe 
the local church, and to cooperate with the 
Representative and the National Director.” 

Before the summer recess four of the churches 
selected their representatives: Mr. William H. 
of Danbury; Mr. Louis M. Crandall of No 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven; and Mr. 
Butler of New London. All churches of the State | 
been contacted by Mr. Raspe, preparatory to an: 
opening of the campaign in the Fall. 

The National Director, the Rev. Philip Ra: 
Giles (formerly minister of the Universalist Chur 
Concord, New Hampshire) expressed confidenc 
this move would greatly facilitate the Appeal in 
necticut. “The Connecticut Plan is a great 
forward”, he said, “and one that every State 
do well to adapt to its own needs. Connecticu 
always done well on the Appeal, but I am sure i 
do even better with this organization.” 
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Synthia Fisk 


[N the recent banning of the Reverend Kenneth L. 

Patton’s radio address by Station WLAW, motives 
other than those of ultraconservatism may have been 
nvolved. A country which is ordinarily calmly diverse 
N opinion and expression can afford religious con- 
roversy, an H. L. Mencken and a John Steinbeck, a 
World’s Fair with the broadness of interest that such a 
yathering implies. For the past two years, this calm 
icceptance of difference and change has shifted to a 
ear of other men and other forms of government, 
yrought about, in part, by the maneuverings of Russia, 


of the witch-hunt. 

Liberals in the past have been accused of a do- 
jothing attitude toward government. They have 
een satirized as perennial complainers, parlor strate- 
ists, and lovers of humanity, who will have nothing 
0 do with the workings of their own communities. 
Actually, many of them have served as watchdogs of 
ur freedoms by forming such organizations as the 
Civil Liberties Union and Americans for Democratic 
Action. Without such groups which are interested 
in America, and believe in her way of life as it has been 
and as it may become with intelligent social planning, 
our principles would have remained untranslated into 
fact. The liberal nags the press, the government, and 
the indifferent, because he will not allow himself to be 
content with the status quo. Nothing in nature 
remains static, nothing in man’s relationship with God 
should remain so and, certainly, nature, God, and 
man form the universe. As man learns more of nature 
and God, he is forced to change his attitudes toward 
his spiritual and social responsibilities. A true liberal 
is spiritually sociable. He becomes so through learn- 
ing how to relate himself to others with sympathy and 
understanding in the ccmmon search for love. He 
cannot know God unless he can love men. 

Free, open interchange of ideas is the characteristic 
of friendship. Respect for ideas as logical and realis- 
tic is the hallmark of both friendship and democracy. 
Respect for the universe, respect for one’s government 
grow out of knowledge and understanding of their 
design and purpose. Such knowledge and under- 
standing is impossible without freedom of opinion 
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out enlarged to the point of hysteria by the methods 


[he Power of Thought Control 


The liberal must continue to use the instruments of democracy 
“with faith, understanding, and courage’’ 
country against thought control. 


if he would protect his 


and expression. 

If a government is afraid of political interlopers 
whose purpose is to overthrow it, it becomes a fortress. 
It devises means to rout out the unbelievers. It initiates 
the witch-hunt. It succeeds in discovering the advo- 
cates of violence but, sometimes, it mistakes the man 
who sees good in social progress within the existing 
framework of this same government for the militant 
revolutionist. In short, it mistakes the liberal for the 
communist. The case of William Remington, a gov- 
ernment employee, is the most striking example of a 
man wrongly accused. Having been in a position to 
hear and test many opinions, he was suspect regardless 
of the fact that he lived and acted according to 
democratic tenets and was highly respected by all who 
knew him. In the case of the attacks on David 
Lillienthal, the communist scare has been employed 
to cloud the issue of his resistance to control of atomic 
energy by the military, but he is being investigated 
because a scholarship was granted a communist for 
atomic study and because a small amount of uranium 
disappeared from a research laboratory. 

Fear generates suspicion. Suspicion, as it infects 
men’s minds, can overpower reasonableness and a just 
attitude. Censorship of Mr. Patton’s radio address, 
though the address was protested on the grounds of 
its affront to the religious conservative, was probably 
based in the prevailing suspicion of liberalism of any 
kind, whether Christian or not. 

When fear is an overriding emotion, the Christian 
philosophy of love for man and the universe is a 
contradiction. Because this is so, religion was officially 
abolished in fascist Germany and soviet Russia, and 
the liberal Christian was effectively silenced. When 
thought is censored here, whether political, social, or 
religious—and no thought is purely political, social, 
or religious, but a blend of the three—then democracy 
is endangered. Democracy, because of its very nature, 
is its own best protection. If allowed to function fully, 
it is equipped to examine and evaluate all the facts 
and to assimilate or discard them at will. A democ- 
racy can use these peaceful means and the liberal 
must see that it does by using them himself with faith, 
understanding and courage. 
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Church Union I. 


Robert Cummins 


THIS is a plea for a frank facing of the facts and 

recognition of the widespread intellectual revolt 
against the creedal framework of organized Christian- 
ity. It is a plea for the practical gathering together 
of our widely variant fellowships tor a sharing of views 
and experiences and for a joining of hands and heads 
and hearts in the performance of good works. 

It may seem to be a plea for what many call hetero- 
doxy. This is not the case. Rather, it is a plea for 
orthodoxy, for it is this latter that is being harmed. 
It is the one who is narrow, not the one upon whom 
the narrowness finds vent, who experiences the greater 
hurt. 

The passing of human isolation makes consideration 
of attitudes to other faiths increasingly important. 
Our common welfare in a shrinking world demands 
that we rethink our attitudes in this important realm. 

A vast amount of learning has been devoted to 
historical and comparative studies; and, on the whole, 
‘this academic task has been well done. But the 
interest now is not so much academic as it is practical. 
People want an answer to their questions: What relig- 
ion? Which church? The world now requires a 
unifying faith,—faith able to live in the light of free 
history and science. What form of fellowship can lead 
men confidently to a conquest of the hates and fears 
now filling our lives with foreboding? The great 
need, as Dr. Julius Seelye Bixler puts it, is “‘a type of 

religious loyalty which will emphasize the universal 
qualities of life which draw men together as opposed to 
the creedal distinctions which keep them apart.?* 

Truths to which the orthodox church bears witness 
in its historic creeds, the central affirmations of its 
testimony, have become unreal and meaningless for 
multitudes. Human souls hunger for a broad, inclu- 
sive, optimistic faith. 

In studies of this kind, it is customary to begin with 
the early fathers, trace the course of tenets and dogmas 
in unbroken line to the present time. This same pro- 
cedure might be followed with Universalism, for its 
roots reach far back into pre-Christian times. 


*p. xi. Religion for Free Minds — Harper & Bros. 
1939. 
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Four hundred years before Jesus was born, Mala 
declared: | 
“There is no room for Jew or Greek . . . you 
are all one.” | 
and Paul declared: | 
“There is one body and one spirit . . . one Go 
and Father of all . . . who is within us all.” (Gal 
3:28; Eph. 4:4-6) | 
Or, beginning with Moses, we could move al 
through Amos and Hosea to Jesus. In a world 
polytheism, Moses cried: “God is One.” Amos t 
one step more. He declared Moses’ one God to 
just. Then came Hosea, whose concept moved oni 
a God of love. And Jesus added, “Our Fath 
Herein we may find the early beginnings | 
universalism. | 
Origen, president during the early years of | 
Christian Era of the theological school at Alexand 
(A.D. 203-230), was a universalist, he and his fell 
being dubbed “Brethren of Mercy” by those who 
harsher views. His work “On the Fundament 
marks him as opposed to the dogma of inheri 
guilt and human depravity. He held that faith al 
is invalid unless it expresses itself in ethical cond 
It is this emphasis on the ethical, in contrast to 
sacrimental, which stamps him a universalist. 
Christianity, at its, birth and for several centu 
during its formative period, directed its force aga 
dictatorship and the totalitarian state, Rome. 
until the rise of the creeds and the influence of 
and Augustine did Christianity become corrupted 
in theology and as a way of living. Loss of rec 
(due to the persecutions of Decius and Diocleti 
burning of the Alexandrine library by the Arabs, 
of council, and persecution of heretics, are regrett 
Clement was Origen’s predecessor as president of | 
school at Alexandria. Clement taught the goodi 
of God. Much that Clement wrote remains, as do 
Philosophumena of Hippolytus, the works of 
ophilus, Tertullian, Ambrose of Alexandria, the M; 
chaeans, Gregory Nazianzen, Theodore of Mopsu 
and the Nestorians, Macrina, Hilary, 'Theod 
Diodore of Tarsus, Chrysologus and Maximus. 
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of these men are not in harmony with those writ- 
in the Fourth Century. With the coming of Con- 
tine, the Christianity of the Catacombs became 
church of the popes, the Inquisition, and the Dark 
s. Yet universalism persisted: in England, Ger- 
ay, Holland, Switzerland, France, Italy, Scotland, 
les, within the Greek Ghareke among the Jews, in 
eden and Denmark. 

Jr. George de Benneville was probably the first 
wn preacher of universalism in America, having 
1¢ here from long years of association with a variety 
dioneer churchmen in Germany, France and Eng- 
d. He was a medical doctor. But it was following 
advent of John Murray that organization began 
ake form. De Benneville came in 1741, Murray 
770. De Benneville was known in the area round 
ladelphia, Murray in Boston. Elhanan Winchester 
-an eloquent and popular Baptist preacher in Phil- 
Iphia. He was persuaded to the rightness of uni- 
aalism through the influence of Doctor de Benne- 
+, and led in the formation of a Universalist church 
Philadelphia. Murray came from England, where 
iad served as one of Wesley’s preachers. However, 
x to his coming to America, he had become a 
vert of London’s James Relly (author of 
aion”). These two men, Murray and Winchester, 
ing on the earlier seed-sowing by de Benneville, 
rcised great influence in the organization of The 
versalist Church. Hosea Ballou, a little later, 
tributed much through his “Doctrine on the Atone- 
it’ (a theological treatise). 

Vere we to follow this traditional procedure, we 
ild trace in great detail universalism’s evolution 
n Moses, or Malachi, or Jesus, or Origen, or de 
neville and Murray, down to the present; but we 
ild still have to admit that not all our present 
fs bear marked resemblance to those held by “the 
iers’. Should we fail to make this admission, we 
ild be false to the basic principle of Universalism. 
ireedom of thought is absolutely indispensable to 
versalism. It is both the right and the duty of all 
versalists to think for themselves, as it is their 
capable obligation to live ethically in keeping with 
r best thoughts. In other words, one may be a 
versalist and still remain a person in his own right. 
‘tie binding Universalists through the years is not 
eed agreed upon (as is the case with almost every 
r church), but the urge to think, to evaluate, to 
h independent conclusions, and to act ethically 
iecordance with these conclusions. This is the 
ping genius of our faith and fellowship. 

; today, the Christian Gospel is more humane, 
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more human, than it was a century and a half ago, it 
is due in large measure to Universalists who, very 
often, have dared social ostracism and phvsical vio- 
lence to protest against the doctrine which defamed the 
character of God and doomed the majority of mankind 
to eternal torment. Universalism brought into the 
frigid waters of religious thought a warm current 
tending to democratize the mercy of God. It has 
helped man concentrate his gaze upon the responsibili- 
ties of life in this world, upon God as Father, upon 
man as Brother. 

Tyrannies fall into two major categories: political 
and theocratic. Americans are quick to recognize the 
former for the odious thing it is; but, oh,— 

“Consistency, thou art a jewel.”’* 
Too frequently they fail (as good logicians would not) 
to carry their love of democracy on into their religious 
life. With all the fibres of their beings they hold to 
political democracy while, at the same time, they are 
actually practicing religious dictatorship. 

Religion, for the most part, was born in ages when 
the absolutistic attitude was the prevailing one. There 
was absolutism in morals, in political organization, in 
social relationships. Discoveries in recent years have 
tended to dissolve these absolutes. In morals, for 
example, while the idea of “rightness” attaches to 
standards accepted at any given time, we are now 
more likely to adopt the evolutionary attitude, believ- 
ing that moral standards almost inevitably alter as 
the conditions of life change. Much the same is true 
in political organization and social relationships. We 
accept very readily the fact that no past order of 
life is exempt from the necessity of undergoing 
modification. 

Religion, unfortunately, has been about the last to 
feel the impact of this evolutionary point of view. 
Intelligence in one area of life does not of necessity 
carry over into other areas. Not infrequently religion 
is regarded as belonging to the region of matters which 
are fully, finally, and unquestionably accepted. It 
isn’t a thing to be quietly reasoned about, compared as 
to relative merits. And because religion has been 
looked upon in this way, as being axiomatic, people— 
in their religious lives—have been contented dog- 
matists, holding to their beliefs with unquestioned 
loyalty as to something that is beyond doubt and with- 
out possibility of change; and so bred into the bone 
and marrow is this religious self-assurance that most 
persons have given it scarcely a thought. 

Christianity as we know it today is no longer the 


*Origin of this proverb is unknown. 


simple, primitive faith such as was given by its 
founder; but, instead, is the product of a slow evolu- 
tion, having in it much that its founder did not put 
there,—possibly much that he never anticipated, cer- 
tainly much he never intended. Probably no other 
one thing bears such forceful testimony to the inherent 
vitality of the teachings of Jesus as the fact that they 
have been able to survive the load of unrelated theo- 
logical impedimenta with which they have been 
weighted down. It is this complex faith with which 
we have to do in our modern life. 

Yet this is merely a fact to be recognized and dealt 
with, not an excuse for doing nothing. ‘The same 
complexity—in kind if not in degree—prevailed in 
Jesus’ time: old myths ever-growing in power, the 
Writings of the Fathers, increasing ecclesiasticism. And 
it was of this in the older Judaism that Jesus said: 
“Full well ye reject the commandments of God, that 
ye may keep your own tradition” (Mark 7:8,9). And 
it was the spiritually stifling burden of these in the 
Jewish Church of the Old Dispensation that the 
Prophets Isaiah and Micah had previously broken 
away. It was against this that Peter entered protest 
in that first church council at Jerusalem, when he 
said: “Now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put a yoke upon the necks of the disciples which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear?” (Acts 
15:10). And it was to counteract this tendency that 
the notable Council of the Apostles and Elders and 
Brethren sent out that short, terse letter to the breth- 
ren in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia (Acts 15:23-29). 
For the same reason James, brother of Jesus and head 
of the Church at Jerusalem, sent out the Epistle “to 
the Twelve Tribes that are scattered abroad.” 

Yet, despite warnings, the simple teachings have 
become weighted down with theological and ecclesias- 
tical accretions of the centuries, until the Church is 
water-logged in the stormy seas of our present civiliza- 
tion. And it is the misfortune of the religious life of 
man that the saying of this, and the attempt to unload 
the burden and resort to the simple faith, have ever 
been stigmatized as heterodox. Once it was called 
heresy, with the fagot and the stake for answer, for 
men do not always distinguish between a faith and its 
barnacles. The danger-point has been reached in any 
religion when it begins to let dogma take the place of 
the life as a standard of the spiritual state. Jesus saw 
this, for he said: “By their fruits ye shall know.” It 
was his constant reproach to the Pharisees and the 
Doctors of the Law that they had let dogma thus 
supplant the life. 

When we glance back across the centuries of the 
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creeds built up, pronounced to be correct and fin 
then patched, amended, torn down and rebuilt, wl 
just reason have we to claim that now, at last, we ha 
reached the truth, that this is really final, and that t 
future contains within it no possibility of further mo 
fications? No, — man’s religions grow within ht 
self. And religion is not merely a belief. Belief 
the lowest, the most superstitious aspect of it. Int 
higher, the truer, and the nobler sense, religion is a li 
Any proposal of church union needs to take cognizar 
of this fact. To date, virtually all unions and all pi 
posals of union have not taken cognizance of it. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Apostolic A 
was the perfect age of the Church, and every sub 
quent age a wider departure from the truth, a stea 
progress in corruption. A truer idea of the Christi 
dispensation is expressed in the world developme 
Christianity is not a fixed and static thing, but a flo 
ing quality and power. It is not found to be compl: 
and entire in any scripture, church, age, but unfo' 
successively through many scriptures, churches, ai 
ages. It is not a totality, but a process,—a Pree 
of which the Church (that is, the Christian societ 
is at once the medium and exponent, and ecclesil 
tical history is the report. 

Paul, not Jesus, was the founder of the Chur 
which grew in after years. And even the Christiart 
which has grown from the foundations Paul laid 
itself largely a further evolution. Greek scholastici 
got in its work; and then Nikaia and Constantinoy 
It took three hundred years to evolve from the ur 
of God to duality, sixty more to change from duak 
to trinity; then followed, at Rome, Mariolatry 4 
the adoration of the Saints; subsequently the upheas 
and reconstruction of the Reformation; followed 


development of the variant creeds. | 
The tendency of Protestantism has been centrifuj 


tending to diverge, to scatter, to divide and subdivi 
and now Protestantism requires the counterpoise « 
centripetal principle to prevent social religion fr 
becoming extinct through endless division. Ot 
wise union will become a false Romanization. 
definition, Protestantism should be ecumenical in 
sense of a Christian federalism that preserves the : 
diversity of organizational and liturgical types. 
Unity does not mean uniformity. Unity in religy 
fellowship no more involves uniformity of belief, 
| 
i 


ship, or government than does the political unity off 
United States involve uniformity of statutes, rigi 
or customs. Existence of diversities in each insta 
is as essential as are leaves and branches to a tree. | 
the church, as in nature, the most normal expre 
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of unity is that which arises out of diversity. Distinc- 
ive features should be preserved, but uniformity would 
end to obliterate them. 

Whatever serves to enrich experience must be admit- 
ed into the total life. All of us may not worship in 
uaker silence, but we must be free to do so if we 
choose, and at the same time not be denied the privi- 
ege and the responsibility of fellowship and co-opera- 
ion in good works. We may not all appreciate the 
nystic magnificence of the Orthodox Eucharist, but 
e Orthodox Eucharist should be free to play its 
ightful role in the total picture. Barth and Brunner, 
Maritain and Temple, Niebuhr and countless others, 
nust all have a place in the contemporary field, as well 
s Athenasius and Augustine, Aquinas and Calvin 
nd Luther in the past. This is the only picture por- 
raying reality. Attempts have been made, and are 
eing made, to paint other pictures. These have 
iled, and will fail. Hard-won liberties should be 
fe-guarded and any distinctive mission should be 
pected and preserved. Assertion of the legitimate 
lace of theological differences can be just as impor- 
mt as assertion concerning agreement. Federation 
aust include catholicity and independence. Paul him- 
If spoke of the desirability of a diversity of gifts. Each 
hould be encouraged (not merely permitted) to bear 
is own distinctive witness. 

After all, what kind of fellowship is it that would 
ompromise loyalty to truth as any one of us may 
ze the truth? Or stifle freedom to bear witness to 
S power and worth? Why condemn the various 
roupings within Christendom? Desoladng frag- 
1entation, uncharitableness, meaningless and petty 
ivisiveness, the spirit of jealous rivalry,—these we 
0 deplore, and should: but there can be very genuine 
ampensation in diversity of witness. The importance 
f different polities and liturgies in divergent societies, 
Itures and personal temperaments calls for wiser 
scognition and appreciation. That which may be lost 
1 uniformity and solidarity is gained in expansion. 
nd in this fact the philosophic Christian should find 
uch to admire. Practical faith in Brotherhood 
‘ould commit one to unity with all mankind. Why 
mit this unity? The real heresy not to be tolerated is 
le practical unbelief which opposes or will not tolerate 
versity. 

There is no use thinking the various sects will ever 
nite by adopting the creed of some special church 
s the common basis of fellowship. That is not human 
ature. Each church has been holding out that kind 
[ olive branch, but to no avail. Union, if brought 
bout, will be by a process of unloading, as far as 
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“beliefs” are concerned, and not by taking on. Non- 
essentials must be eliminated and religion stripped 
down to an absolute working basis. 

The nature of the Godhead,—a Unity, or a Trinity? 
The nature of the relationship which Jesus of Nazareth 
bore to God? The possibility, or impossibility, of a 
vicarious atonement for sin? These and other ques- 
tions belonging to the long list of the unsolved and un- 
solvables (because of a lack of established facts from 
which to reason) cannot, under test of fairness to 
man’s soul, be classed as articles of belief essential to 
man’s salvation. Honest, capable séekers after truth 
never have been able to arrive at agreement over 
them; nor are we nearer to an agreement now. Under 
such circumstances, to claim that belief in them as 
tests for admission to fellowship would seem to be as 
unwise as it is unfair. 

Yet this is the tragic error of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, of the World 
Council ofChurches*, and of the plan being proposed 
by Dr. E. Stanley Jones.** 

The historic Conferences (certainly those held at 
Oxford and Edinburgh***, 1937) contended that in- 
spiration for and interpretation of co-operation in 
“good works” must depend upon agreement in faith 
and polity. If this contention is to be maintained, then 
the major problem is that of Faith and Order. And 
if matters of faith and order are to be agreed upon, as 
being the condition precedent to co-operation in good 
works, there must be found a communis sensus fidel- 
ium as the minimal statement of beliefs binding upon 
all (Lambeth Quadrilateral, 1920). 

But the problem of union, even of federation, is not 
solved when churches band together on this basis. 


“*In both cases (that of the Federal Council of 
Churches and of the World Council) the basis of Unity 
is a common faith in the Deity of Jesus Christ. 
NEITHER THE FEDERAL COUNCIL (25 churches) NOR 
THE WORLD CoUNCIL (150 churches) Is TO BE THOUGHT 
OF AS A HUMANITARIAN ASSOCIATION FOR WoRTHY 
SoclAL ENDS, Howrver IMPoRTANT. NEITHER THE 
FEDERAL COUNCIL, NOR THE WORLD COUNCIL, IS TO BE 
UNDERSTOOD AS AN ORGANIZATION FOR PROMOTING 
MORALITY — NOR EVEN THE SUPREME ETHICS OF 
JESUS .....” 

—F rom an editorial issued by the Federal Council. 

**Other plans in the process of uniting segments of 
Protestantisms 

United Association Australian Plan 
Canadian Plan Corporate Merger 
South India Plan 

***Representing 122 communions, which gave unan- 
imous approval to what has come to be known as the 
Edinburgh Affirmation of Unity. 
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Unity cannot be fabricated by commissions or created 
by the fiat of conventions. And no person who knows 
American Protestantism has any expectation that some 
sudden alchemy will bring into blooming reality “one 
all-inclusive body”, granting the very doubtful assump- 
tion that this end would be desirable. It must come 
by natural, unforced growth, in the atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and mutual appreciation. In any 
event, what possible virtue could there be in finding 
some irreducible minimum upon which all might 
agree? The Christian church is supposed to include 
all sorts and conditions of men, and one of its func- 
tions should be to make us acquainted with persons 
unlike ourselves. “Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them” 
is but another way of saying: Here, there, or anywhere 
men gather in the name of the highest and holiest they 
know is Christ’s Church,—the outward and visible 
expression of his spirit. 

Who is qualified to say to another that man has no 
warrant for his catholicity? Just as any small minority 
party may have its place on the ballot and thus its 
claim to serve the country recognized, so members of 
the small religious fellowship, believing they have 
found a special insight must be met as brethren within 
the Church. This does not mean that one is as good 
as another, but it does mean that a man and the com- 
pany of souls with whom he worships and acts must 
be received and their experience woven into the fabric 
of the whole. When churches agree to face together 
their common problems of personal and social life, it 
is then they will find the practical basis of their co- 
operative sharing and true ecumenicity. Insistence 
upon the right and obligation of the individual to 
“believe” as he thinks best, ANn to live ethically a life 
of sensitive awareness and personal responsibility for 
the well-being of all men, is so deeply bred in Uni- 
versalists that they cannot see church union in any 
other light. 

Certain of my confreres are disposed to approach 
this subject academically. Themselves members of 
fellowships numerically large and generally ‘“ac- 
cepted”, they can afford to theorize. This is valuable 
as it is understandable. One of my own faith, how- 
ever, speaks with knowledge painfully gained. He 
knows in a practical and intimate sense what it means 
to be a member of an exclusive minority. He has felt 
the disillusionment of wishing mightily to do the right 
thing and being thwarted. 

It is assumed that federations and unions are “open” 
fellowships, that they include such denominations as 


wish to be included, and that non-member churches 
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spokesman means, of course, is that Protestants re 
‘the Roman system but who can deny that man 


have no desire to be included. This popular assum 
tion is now without basis in fact, and the truth shou 
be known. Otherwise, further efforts in behalf « 
union on the same creedal basis as is utilized by pre 
ent unions is futile. The Federal Council of Church 
is a worthy example of federation. Its membersh 
includes twenty-five or more denominations and it 
generally assumed that denominations not in tl 
Council have not as yet desired to be included. 

It was eatly in this present century that the Coun 
came into being and it came into being as the pra 
tical ecumenicity of social religion in America. TI 
Christianity of the Council was then prophetic, n 
creedal. The situation is now reversed. This body - 
the greatest body representing American Protestantis 
today—now bases its membership on conformity — 
creed. It does not follow that member denominatia: 
will welcome into their circle another denominatic 
whose people have voted unanimously and with dec 
devotion and desire to join them in good works. Mer 
bership is definitely restricted to those churches on 
which members are willing to concede belief in Chr: 
as Saviour and God. Mere statement of said belie 
such statement having been made by the applicar 
does not suffice. Decision rests wholly with the mer 
ber denominations, whether they accept the applicant 
word at face value, or disbelieve it. When, by majc 
ity vote, “the outsider” is thus excluded, any preten 
of catholicity changes immediately to sectarianism. 

Although the Council professes to be repreenean 
of AmericanProtestantism, such belief as it now insi 
upon, that is, in Christ as Saviour and God, is : 
distinctive mark of Protestantism. It is exactly t 
which binds Catholicism; and Protestants, if they 
to justify their separateness, must set forth an autho 
more valid than that of Rome. Even so, rejection | 
Protestants of the authority of the Roman interpre’ 
tion still leaves open the question of identifying 
authority by which the Protestant interpretati 
becomes the interpretation. While the various brancll 
of Protestantism appear to have settled the questio 
their own satisfaction, the several answers do not set 
to agree. 

A spokesman of the Federal Council of Churc 
in a statement issued by the Council, says Protesta 
hold to “the directness and immediacy of man’s r 
tion with God” * But so do Catholics. What 


*Polstical Thought in the 18th Century—J. W. Alle 
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rotestant church has only substituted its own system 
f mediation? The Council’s statement neglects to 
liscuss differences between the systems. ‘The Scrip- 
ures,”’ it says, “provide the decisive norm of spiritual 
wuthority” for Protestants; yet any unbiased scholar 
n this field should know how very indecisive this norm 
s. In fact, Catholicism, too, starts with Scripture; 
jut this is not the point. The point is: Who is to be 
he interpreter? And where is the authority to rest? 
3ut, explains the Council statement, Protestants hold 
o the separation of church and state! Yes, some do; 
mut some followers of Luther and Calvin do not. On 
his issue there is no common ground among Protes- 
ants. When, in its statement, the Council says, 
‘Protestantism stresses the importance of religious 
reedom , it seems unmindful of the fact that no 
‘veedal church, or federation of creedal churches, is in 
my position to reject authority as such. Protestants 
lave never agreed, and do not now agree, on a single 
ubstitute for the Roman authority they so strenuously 
‘eject. 

The Roman Catholic Church at present refuses to 

sonsider union except on the basis of all other churches 
-eturning to Rome; and, if this were all there is to be 
jaid on the subject, one might reasonably conclude 
hat first steps toward union must be taken by Protes- 
ant communions alone. This is the easy assumption 
of many persons. 
_ Unfortunately, the attitude attributed to the Roman 
church is a shoe which fits most of Protestantism as 
well. Each proclaims itself the chosen vehicle of the 
Spirit. However, any union the condition precedent 
%# which is forced acceptance of some least common 
heological denomination, is anachronistic. The dif- 
erence can be one of degree only, not of kind. 

By rejecting repeated applications for admission to 
ts ranks made by The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ca, the Federal Council has now stamped itself, along 
with Rome, a religious union practicing exclusion. 
And the great Ecumenical World Council, by purpose- 
‘ul wording embodied in its organizing article, is also 
*xclusive, and for the same reason as is the Federal 
Council. Even Dr. E. Stanley Jones, in his plan, 
sroposes to exclude. (“Universalists cannot even be 
mvited into the union . . . because they do not meet 
loctrinal requirements.”’) In other words, the Roman 
Catholic Church and Protestantism’s Federal Council 
and World Council and Jones’ Plan alike require 
sonformity to a pattern prescribed, this on pain of 
exclusion from fellowship. Strange — is it not? — 
how supposed devotion to great truths and ideals on 
he part of professed followers of Jesus could lead to 
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such unlovely attitudes and practices? 

A particular concept of Jesus appears to be the 
point upon which the question now rests. But the 
concept of Jesus as a god grew up because people 
could not adequately express their reverence for him 
within their understanding of man. This deification 
of Jesus today, as we see, tends to get in the way of 
functional religion. Union is not for social ends, how- 
ever important, or for promoting morality — not even 
THE SupreME Etuics oF Jesus. Didn’t Jesus say 
something concerning those who cry “Lord, Lord?” 
Didn’t he say only those who obey his words really 
counted? Is it presumed that the world is to be saved 
only by those who accept belief in the deity of Jesus? 
Obviously, any group of denominations possesses the 
right to exclude anyone it may wish; but, if applicants 
are churches, and if these churches are composed of 
persons genuinely concerned for the cause of unl- 
versal brotherhood, would it not seem wise and proper 
that they should gladly be welcomed into fellowship 
of all who are eager to follow the Master in good 
works? 
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Hope Hilton 


Here is a most valuable list of musical selections for general use in libe 


churches. 


Fischer No. 8318 '-- “‘A Song of Faith’’ -- 
Whitney 
Baritone solo may be sung by bass voices 
+n unison if there is no voice capable of 
solo performance. 


Birohards Naw 1352>-= ({OhbaLordy, Wexworship 
Thee’’-- J. S. Bach 


A chorale. 


Birchard No. 344 -- ‘‘Sing Praise.to God, the 
Almighty’’ -- Whitford 
Especially appropriate for national holidays. 
Music is easy but attractive. 


’ 


HeeWe Gray No. 1731 ==“‘O God of Love” -- 
Thiman 
A prayer for world peace. 


H. W. Gray No. 2006 -- ‘‘The Healing Leaves’ 
-- L, Clinton Eley 

An unusual anthem in the style of plainsong. 

Solo for alto voice. 

Plainsong, sometimes called ‘‘chanting,’’ is 
the earliest and simplest form of singing. 
Just remember to sing the words with the 
same rhythm, speed and accents that 
would be used in ordinary speech. 

Anthem is especially suitable for special 
days in spring and autumn. 


Novello No. 1109 -- ‘‘O that men would praise 
the Lord’’ -- Thiman 
Moderately difficult music. Very good for 
Thanksgiving, 
At the bottom of page 7, where the Doxology 
begins, substitute the words of a Doxology 
from Hymns of the Spirit. 


H. W. Gray No. 1980 -- ‘‘A Hymn of Brother- 
hood’’ -- Vaughan Ramsey 
This anthem, with its simple, stirring music, 
looks forward to the day of brotherhood, 
peace, and more co-operative humanitarian 
endeavor. It has the spirit of Universal- 
ism. 
Very good for patriotic holidays. 
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Broadcast Music Co. No. 178 -- “‘O Let 
Nations Be Glad’’ -- C. Gessler 
Words from Psalm 67 set to joyful mus 
with an accompaniment suggestive of ri 
ing bells. 


Ditson No. 15,247 -- ‘‘The heavens decl 
the glory of God’’ -- G, F. Broadhead 
Text is Psalm 19: 1-3 and Psalm 143: 


H. W. Gray No. 636 -- ‘‘By the Waters 
Babylon”’ -- Philip James 

Text from Psalm 137, 

Choirs are likely to enjoy the music. 


B. F. Wood No. 457 -- ‘‘Behold now, pra 
the Lord’’ -- Titcomb 


Everyone will enjoy this music. 


Ditson No. 15,301 -- ‘‘O Lord, support us 
the day long’’ -- H. A. Matthews | 
Text is from the Book of Common Pray 


Boston Music’ Co.,—No. 2660" —= oo Ls 


support us all the day long’’ -- Marget: 
B. F. Wood No. 577 -- ‘‘O God, thy goodn 


reacheth far’’ -- Beethoven-Evans | 


Schirmer No. 2225 -- ‘‘God is our refuge 
our strength’’ -- Lundquist | 
Music is based on the tune: “A mig 
fortress is our God.’’ It will be slig; 
difficult for some choirs. | 


B. F. Wood No. 654 -- ‘‘The Spacious 
mament’’ -- Roland Diggle 
Attractive, but rather difficult. 


| 
| 
| 
Schirmer No. 9539 -- ‘‘A Call to Prayer’ 
Goldsworthy | 


Fischer No. CM6239 -- ‘*Thy Word Is A Li 
Haydn Morgan 
Divided parts. 


H. W. Gray No. 580 -- ‘‘Springs in the Des: 
Arthur B, Jennings, Jr. 
Words from Isaiah 35, 
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ichirmer No. 3741 -- ‘‘How Lovely are the 

Messengers’’ -- Mendelssohn 

Appropriate for use at the installation or 
ordination of a minister. 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., No.:1013 -- ‘‘Some- 
‘times I feel Like a Motherless Child’”’ -- 
arr. by Max T. Krone 

Good arrangement of a negro 
_ Easy, in spite of divided parts. 


*lammer No. 84040 -- ‘‘I Love the Lord’’ -- 
|R. H. Prutting 
Easy; solos for soprano and bass. 


““How Lovely Is Thy 
/Dwelling-place’”’ -- Brahms 


Spiritual, 


TVA AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


| n a little over fifteen years the Tennessee 
Valley program has grown from a dream to a 
ereat achievement. Under TVA the Valley 
iow produces fifteen billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity, as contrasted with about one-tenth 
bf that amount in 1933; per capita income in 
the Valley has risen from forty per cent to 
sixty per cent of the national average; the 
people of the Valley now pay 6.3 per cent of 
the individual income taxes of the nation, as 
contrasted with 3.4 per cent in 1933; the Ten- 
aessee River has been made navigable to 
Knoxville; improved fertilizers and farming 
sractices have helped to save the wasting 
land; new industries, big and little, have come 
in; the initiative of the people has had a 
ichance to show itself. These are some of the 
gains of which TVA has a right to boast in its 
fifteenth annual report, made public on the 
last day of the old year. 

There may never be unanimous agreement 
as to the financial aspects of TVA’s opera- 
tions. The Authority pays sums in lieu of 
taxes, but it does not carry all the burdens 
of a private corporation. On the other hand, it 
is now earning a net return of four and one 
quarter per cent on the average net power in- 
vestment of four-hundred five million dollars. 
It is doing this by selling power at reasonable 
wholesale rates. The great savings to private 
consumers are found in the low rates made 
lavailable by municipalities and co-operatives 
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For a choir of women (S.S.A.) 
Schirmer No. 1928 -- ‘‘God be with thee!’’ -- 
Grazioli-Whitford 


A benediction. For four parts. 


Two-parts (to be used with a choir of men, 
women, or both) 

B. F. Wood No. 631 -- ‘‘Behold now, praise 
the Lord’’ -- Titcomb 


For four parts. 


Fischer No. 8290 -- ‘‘A New Year Song’’ -- 
Viebrock-Garden. 


Soprano or tenor solo, 


This anthem may fit into some services, 
but will not be suitable for all. 


using TVA _ power. Yet these distributing 
agencies have a combined net income of twenty 
cents on each dollar of revenues. If we as- 
sume that the Tennessee River had to be de- 
veloped as a unit, and that no private agency 
could or should have done this, we must admit 
that a great and necessary task has been ac- 
complished, efficiently, honestly, and without 
deliberate or careless waste. 

TVA had a heavy load to carry during the 
Second World War, and it carried that load 
superbly. Wenow know that when its facilities 
seemed insufficient during the final war years 
this was because a huge block of power was 
being diverted into the secret atomic project 
of Oak Ridge. This one service alone, made 
possible by the record-breaking construction 
of new dams, would have justified TVA. Now 
we face the problems of other possible river 
authorities - and they are not simple. What 
TVA has done is to show that they can be 
solved in a democratic way, with few or none 
of the evils of a centralized bureaucracy. 


New York Times 


CONSTRUCTIVE BRIEFS FROM AROUND 
THE GLOBE 


FRANCE. As a sign of thanks for United 
States help to the people of France, an en- 
tire abbey at Auch, near the Pyrenees, is be- 
ing dismantled and prepared for shipment to 
America, where it will be reconstructed as a 
permanent memorial to French gratitude. 
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Dr. Hoyt President Latham Dr. Cummins Mr. Baughar 
on our Church Chaplain 


Dr. Gibbons Dr. MacLean Dr. Ulrich 
Keynote speaker one education on Service 


with youthful displaced persons in weste 


A Great Germany. Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt,minister 


the Rochester church will conduct the we 
ship service and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalon 
chairman of the Service Committee, will i 

General troduce Dr. Ulrich and will confer citatioz 
on various workers in behalf of the Unive 
salist fellowship. 


Assembly Dr. Karl A. Menninger, internationally kno: 


physician and psychiatrist will address t 
gathering on ‘‘Psychiatry and Religion 


at Rochester Anne Guthrie of the International Y.W.C.) 


and Observer at the United Nations, will 


Senator Humphrey 


Senator from Minnesota, the Honorable Hub 
H. Humphrey will be the banquet speaker. 


R. BRAINARD F. GIBBONS of Wausau, 

Wisconsin, will open the Universalist 
General Assembly at Rochester, New York, 
October 13, with the keynote address on ‘‘New 
Wine in Old Bottles.’’ 

Other highlights of the gathering will be 
the biennial reports of the general superin- 
tendent, Dr. Robert Cummins, and the presi- 
dent, Mr. Harold S. Latham. 

Dr. Angus H. MacLean, professor of Educa- 
tion at the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University and president of the General Sun- 
day School Association, will speak on ‘‘The 
Educational Responsibilities of a Liberal 
Religion.’’ Dr. MacLean will also preside at 
the important business sessions of the As- 
sociation when it considers passing its func- 
tions over to the new department of education. 

L. Hamilton Garner, will address the Min- 
isters Association on ‘‘The Minister and Labor 
Relations.”’ 

Sunday morning, October 16, Dr. Gustav 
Ulrich will address the Assembly on ‘‘The 
Verden Youth Center, a Gateway to Life.” 
Dr. Ulrich returned early last summer from a 
year of Universalist Service Committee work 


Anne Guthrie among the speakers. The brilliant you 
: 
| 
} 


Universalist Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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browing Edge of Universalism 


: 


Mini 


Ys ~ 


laine ministers build a picnic center. Cummins up a 
ree. Niles supervises. Fisher and Weeks work. 


[AINE MINISTERS GROUP GIVE A LIFT TO 
.UBURN COMMUNITY CENTER 


i From June 26through July 6 five Maine Uni- 
alist ministers including the Universalist 
ervice Committee Director, Carleton Fisher, 
ave their services for the development of a 
licnic area in the Auburn Community Center, 
Present were, Albert C. Niles, John Cummins, 
arl Seaburg, Herbert Weeks, and Carlton 
Fisher. Dr. Gustav Ulrich visited the work 
yamp and also gave a helping hand in the 
jabor as well as in the discussion periods. 
\'wo local service clubs entertained the group 
jnd heard the story of the growing work of the 
niversalist Service Committee. 


| eptember, 1949 
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Cummins, Niles, Weeks, and Fisher leam about our 
dverseas work from Dr. Ulrich. 


Your Service Committee’s summer work camp program at home and abroad 
gave practical expression to our gospel of brotherhood. 


sters Lend a Hand 


OHIO WORKCAMP AT BELPRE, OHIO 

A very successful workcamp was conducted 
in the Rockland, Little Hocking, Frost Church 
area the week of July 17th. Ministers, wives, 
children present were Rev. Philips Thayer 
and daughter, Phyllis from North Olmstead, 
Dr. D. K. Evans, state superintendent from 
Akron, Rev. and Mrs. Morley Hartley from 
Eldorado, Rev. and Mrs. James W. McKnight 
from Blanchester with their three children, 
Emily, Stephen and Douglas; Rev. and Mrs. 
Richard Burns and three children, Carl, Susan 
and Ardith, Rev. Harriet Druley. Dr. Francis 
Bishop of Columbus was present for one day 
as were the Kershners, father and son also 
from Columbus. Work was done on the parson- 
age at Rockland, consisting mostly of paint- 
ing. The windows of the church here were 
improved. Some work was done also on the 
Little Hocking church. Worship services were 
conducted at Rockland and Little Hocking 
four nights and at Frost one night. On Thurs- 
day night at Rockland a picnic and union 
service brought out the largest attendance 
totaling about sixty people. Work was done 
during the morning hours with recreation in 
the afternoon. 
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Universalist 


Druhwald workcampers just before they left for Ger- 


many. The members of this unit held a two day pre- 
liminary study period at Manchester, New Hampshire, 
as guests of Manchester Universalists. As shown in 
the picture, they took both tools and recreational 
equipment with them. 


WORK CAMP IN DRUHWALD, GERMANY 
Dorothy E. Petersen 


Ten Americans, including five Universalist 
young people and one Unitarian, journeyed to 
Germany this summer to live and work with 
German boys from the ages of sixteen to 
twenty-four. Druhwald was built as an as- 
sembly area and navy arsenal for marine 
mines. In a heavily forested district, are one 
hundred sixty underground buildings and it 
seems a quarter of that number above ground 
were so carefully concealed that the English 
and Americans never found nor bombed them, 
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Young People Work with German 


although they knew of their existence. At tl 
close of the war, the nazis fled andthe navie 
raided the spot taking every removable artic 
and destroying those immovable. The Engli 
occupation Forces completed the destructi 
by cutting down the entire forest, taking tl 
central heating plant, the private homes a 
workshops, dynamiting the underground buil 
ings and destroying in part the remainder 
the construction. Druhwald now extends as 
barren waste for acres and acres. 

Into this atmosphere of bare walls, damag 
roofs and rubble, a group was sent to beg 
the clearing process in 1947. Because of t 
isolated location, in the centre of the Lun 
berge Heide, it could not be considered f 
an industrial settlement. Finally in Jul 
1948, Arbeiter Wohlfahrt, a German worker 
welfare organization, decided to build a You 
Home for some of the young boys who had lc 
parents and homes in the war, with the Kult 
ministerium and the town of Hanover helpi| 
with costs. | 

Gaining permission to use the buildings |! 
this project in September, 1948, repairs | 
four of them were completed at the end 
February, 1949. In one two-storied buildi 
and a one-storied structure are housed t 
dormitory rooms of the boys, containing fr 
four to six beds. Another building contai 
the dining room, kitchen, cellar store roo: 
for food, and five staff rooms. The for 
storehouse is now a joiners’ workshop 
Tishlerei, where the boys may serve their 
prenticeship for three years and thus obt 
their working papers in woodworking to 
come employed by a master craftsman. 
this shop, the boys are building study cha 
and tables for the dining room and dou 
bunk-beds and double cabinets for the bor 
rooms. 

In the Schuslerei, boys get the same k: 
of apprenticeship training in shoe making 
repair. Except for these two opportuniti: 
there is at present, only work with little 
sponsibility or initiative, gardening, sort 
and piling rubble, improving the groun 
clearing the buildings, clearing the grou 
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Rebuilding Lives and Creating Understanding 


yr a garden or preparing food. The boys need 
uch supervision in these fields as there is 
either a purpose nor a future for themselves 
1 the work and they realize it. 

Because of this spirit, the American work 
amp group was hampered in its early attempts 
» work with the boys. The major work proj- 
cts undertaken by the Americans were pre- 
aring a Sportsplatz for recreation, working 
1 the project with the boys who were spared 
om other jobs, and painting the new furniture 
ade in the shop. Either job often resulted 
1 the Americans working, the Germans lean- 
ig on anything available, but it is not typical 
ehavior for German youth, but for anyone with 
ttle purpose to his work. 

Although set up for homeless, parentless 
ys, of the seventy-five or so on the premis- 
s, it varies from day to day. All but about 
ve have come from the Russian zone, many 
f them leaving homes, families and good pay 
x eight hour working days to avoid the 
hysical consequences of working in the 
anium mines. A few of these escapees have 
een back to visit families and plan to go 
ain, ‘saying that the risk is worth it. 

One of the boys is from a broken home, «an- 
her a refugee from a drunken father, one is 
inus a leg, one has a withered hand and so 
iey go, but many of them are in fairly good 
1ysical condition despite their diet. 

To eat one heaping bowl of boiled potatoes 
; meagre diet, two dishes are average, and 
any eat three or perhaps four. Potatoes may 
e served with gravy, once a week pickled 
sh, and once fried or boiled fish. Perhaps 
wice a week, a small amount of vegetables 
‘om the garden usually cooked with the potato; 
arrots, cauliflower, peas, cabbage or cucum- 
er, Breakfast consists of a chicory like cof- 
se, or bread, or porridge, not any two togeth- 
t unless you saved bread from the night be- 
re. The third meal is usually a flavorless 
ilk or noodle soup. Distended stomachs, 
luish teeth and, on occasion, digestive 
‘ouble result from this high starch-content 
iet. 
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Our American group while helping in the 
actual labor has contributed more in lending 
friendly and interested ears to the problems 
of the boys. An answer is not always ex- 
pected but the unburdening sometimes gives 
relief. A work camper who drops in for a chat, 
or to see a boy’s pictures, (even with the 
language as a barrier), can understand much 
of the German boy’s past and his discourage- 
ment and, at times, gives him some hope for 
the future. 

I think of Hans, who has spent two years in 
jail for knocking down a storekeeper and steal- 
ing something to sell for food, who, because 
he believes his life has been warped, as in- 
deed it has, has assumed a noisy, bitter, un- 
responsive attitude and likes to get himself 
drunk on visits to Steinbeck. 

I also recall Fred, who can talk himself 
into and out of everything in either English 
or German. He comes from a broken home, 
and left Druhwald because he couldn’t take 
criticism of his job as a housekeeper. With 
two others whom he took with him, he will 
probably join the thousands of aimless wand- 
erers until he is apprehended either by the 
police or by Arbeiter Wohlfahrt again. 

Then there are two brothers who came to 
Druhwald after we arrived, a sixteen and a 
seventeen year old, as small in stature as a 
nine or ten year old American , their size 
perhaps due to inheritance, perhaps to war- 
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Left to right the author, Dorothy Petersen, group lead- 
er, the Rev. George Niles and two workcampers. 
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time diet. The younger is a clean, happy 
boy, a good worker, the other dirty, sloppy, 
very unhappy and working only when the boss 
is close by. 

Many of the boys, however, have much per- 
sonal pride; their rooms are decorated with 
pictures from home, a bright-colored quilt on 
the wall, a cigarette package collection and 
most contain a vase or two of fresh wild 
flowers picked here. 

The Druhwald experiment in self-government 
is illustrated by the fact that the boys elect 
two leaders to conduct their weekly meetings 
which help to determine camp policies. These 
leaders remain in office until they prove un- 
worthy or until they leave camp. Democracy 
in the dining-room is non-existent for the boys 
wait for a signal to start eating, a signal for 
rising from the table. By example, the Amer- 
icans have stimulated some manners in the 
group, and the boys’ own sense of chivalry 
has come out in their association with Amer- 


ican women. 

Druhwald has grown since February wh 
a work camp group was there and will contin 
Activities like Tuesday Kino (movies) a 
Saturday dances, both held in Steinbeck, a 
Sunday folk-dancing at Druhwald, at which | 
boys are joined by local youth, and the you 
social-democratic organization, the Folkor 
help to give Druhwald some of the activiti 
of nearly normal community living. 

With the Sportsplatz nearly completed 
that more recreation may be enjoyed, the Am 
ican group in Germany felt that the bigge 
need for these institutionalized German bo 
is a fatherliness on the part of the sta 
This will win the boys’ respect and make t 
atmosphere seem less like another dictat 
ship. We have tried to fill the gap, and 
many instances have, in spite of langua 
difficulties. There is no measuring wl 
more time and more American friendship co: 
do for German youth. 


THE WORK FOR ADOLESCENT DP CHILDREN GOES ON AT VERDEN 


The year round project of the Universalist and Unitarian Service Committees at 
the Home for Adolescent DP Children in Verden carries on. Above is the Rev 
Charles Vickery, our Universalist senior representative, who joined the staff after 
Dr. Ulrich’s return to this country. At the right is shown a group of the boys and 


girls living in the home. 
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They hope to come to the United States. 
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URBAN WORK CAMP UNDER THE LEADER- 
SHIPS OPS tHE REV. “CARL. VOSS, “BUIEDS 
FACILITIES FOR UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF THE MESSIAH COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
TO BE LAUNCHED THIS FALL. 


WORSHIP 

Members of the workcamp unit participating in recogni- 
tion service on July 31st, at which time they were a- 
warded Universalist Service Committee pins. 


WORK 
Young people working on cellar floor - leveling and 
making ready for wire screen and cement. 


RECREATION 
Group enjoying an evening of folk-dancing in the 
church. 
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World Citizenship Camp for Juniors 


3 &.. 
Socait 


Ses 


Campers and Counselors 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP CAMP FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS 

Elfin Lake Camp is in the town of Walling- 
ford, Vermont, high in the foothills of the 
beautiful green mountains. Here, on July 31, 
1949, a small but enthusiastic group of Junior 
High students gathered for the second annual 
session of the World Citizenship Camp. The 
program this year was an attempt to prove the 
oneness of humanity by the simple technique 
of living together. It was felt by the staff 
that if we could arrange a happy camping ex- 
perience for the young people, world brother- 
hood would become a reality, in our camp 
family at least. 

Each morning’s program consisted of a wor- 
ship service, campers council and workshops 
which had been requested by the young people. 
At campers council, each camper had an op- 
portunity to voice his ideas as to program sug- 
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gestions. The workshops consisted of w 
ship service, dramatics, crafts, music, and f 
dancing. The morning workshop was folloy 
by a brief swim and lunch. 

In the afternoon there was a rest hour 
recreation period and another swim. 

The evening programs were varied accc 
ing tothe interests of the campers. At vari 
times, we had folk dancing, movies, st 
hour, talent night and a rumor clinic. 

Among the more exciting events were the 
day hike up White Rock Mountain, an aftern: 
of ‘‘Watermelon Football’? and the Tal 
Night to which the local townspeople were 
vited. 

On Sunday, August 7, 1949, our choir, un 
the direction of Fannie Engstrom and Da 
Cargill, sang in the local Congregatio 
Church. John Shermanof Attleboro and Vix 
Amherst, one of the counselors, were soloi: 

It was our attempt, throughout the wh 
camp session, to keepthe members of the s 
alert tothe wishes of the campers. This me 
that the counselors played a key role in he 
ing to determine the type of program wh 
would best succeed. As a consequence! 
of the campers were kept happy,our obiecti 
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vere realized and we finished camp with a 
eeling of satisfaction in the job that had been 
one. — 

Plans are already being made for next years 
ession. A movie has been prepared and the 


amp director will be available to church 
roups through the coming season to tell the 
tory of the camp and show the movies. 

Among tbe world visitors present this year 
rere Miss Semsri Kasemsri of Siam, Mr. and 
{rs. Eskol of Israel, our own Dr. Gustav Ul- 
ich, Mr. Sheldon Tabb, :serving as leader in 
famatics and consultaut in Jewish Culture. 
“he Rev. Carlton Fisher was program director 
nd was assisted by Sherwood Norman of New 
fork City. The Rev. George Spencer of Swamp- 
cott, Massachusetts, served as director of 
he camp. Other members of the staff were 
‘ohn Cummins, head counselor and swimming 
mstructor; Edward K. Hempel, business man- 
ager; Lotta Hemple, camp nurse; Helen Spencer, 
dietician; May Eddy, cook; and George 
sreenough, ‘instructor in crafts. The counsel 
ws were Vivian Amherst, Fannie Engstrom, 
,eonard Klein and David Cargill. 

| Although this camp is only two years old, 
t shows signs of becoming one of our most 
uctive projects. Through its two years, Mrs. 
Mary Scott has served as chairman of the com- 
jaittee and the camp has had the active help 
ind advice of the Rev. Carl H. Voss, director 
f the Shawnee Institutes. 

Literature and movies are available by writ- 
ng to the Rev. George J. Spencer, 20 Hill- 
trest Circle, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
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op - Hebrew Folk Dance ‘‘Hora’’ led by Eliza 
Eskol of Israel. 


renter - All day hike. 


3ottom - Camp Chapel Service led by Counselor 
| David Cargill. 
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Are We Proud Of This? 
Grace M. Mooney 


A considerable amount of space is given in our paper 
to the pros and cons of Universalism. It is well to 
know, of course, how we stand theologically. It seems 
to me that some important matters relevant to our 
church and which were merely touched upon at the 
Massachusetts Convention this year should be given 
more publicity in our denominational paper and else- 
where. 

I have in mind the inadequate pension allowed our 
older ministers. 1 suppose as a minister’s wife I 
should keep silent, but there are times that we, too, 
feel we are entitled to a little freedom of expression. 

At the Massachusetts Convention in May of this 
year, Mr. Bicknell made a fine plea for larger con- 
tributions to the Pension Fund and I thought as I sat 
listening that the speech should appear in print and 
that the facts should be sent to the whole constituency 
of our denomination. As Mr. Bicknell said, many a 
man reaching the retirement age, finds it necessary 
to hang on much longer than is good for himself or for 
his church because he has been unable on a small 
salary to save enough for retirement. So, unless he 
is fortunate to have a wealthy wife or inherits money, 
he finds the present amount of four hundred dollars a 
year an inadequate amount and who wouldn’t? Naturally 
the question of a proper pension system should have 
been worked out years ago by interested laymen. The 
pension fund in the Methodist Church was created one 
hundred years ago by laymen who recognized the need 
of protection for their ministers so that today a Meth- 
odist minister not only receives a pension based on 
the number of years in active ministry but in case of 
death, his widow receives a weekly allowance as long 
as she lives and provision is also made for minor 
children. The success of this fund is due to the fact 
that it has been constantly kept before the people. 
Facts have been publicized so that folks have be- 
come ‘‘preacher-pension minded,’’ 

It is safe to say that a very small proportion of our 
laity really know the facts about our pension fund. 
The vote of the 1937 Convention in connection with 
pensions is as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the amount of money availaple for 
ministerial pensions is limited, and the demands up- 
on it constantly increasing, we recommend certain 
changes in the administration of income as follows: 
that pensions be paid to ministers upon retirement 
from active service, provided that they shall have 
served twenty-five years in the Universalist ministry 
and have attained the age of sixty-eight years; and to 
such ministers who, having met the qualifications as 
to age and length of service, elect to continue in active 
service but whose income from denominational sources 
is less than one thousand dollars annually.” 


In the light of present prices and also in view of the 
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sacrifices made through the years when service a 
salary was the slogan of many missionary minded 
isters and their wives, Mr. Bicknell was justifie 
saying that he was ashamed each time he made 
quarterly pension checks totaling four hundred do: 
a year 

There should be some means devised to equ: 
the pension system. After all, a minister is a 
ister whether he serves Massachusetts, New } 
Connecticut or elsewhere. 

It is interesting to note that not long ago on a ‘‘Q 
radio program a Methodist woman received a 
award and when asked what she planned to do wi: 
remarked: ‘ta substantial amount will be set asid 
our Preacher Pension Fund.’? I wonder how mar 
our people are informed enough tc be inspired 
similar impulse? It is a concrete example of kee 
before everyone a need that is as worthy ast 
causes we endorse. 

It is difficult, of course, for the present comm 
on pensions to remedy what should have been 
years ago, but it seems that it involves somet 
more than trying to find ways and means of add: 
few hundred dollars, the people should know the i 
and this could be done thru a wider distributic 
literature. The committee also needs the backir 
those within our various church groups who c 
talk up this denominational interest. 

Some denominations are giving pensions w 
aggregate one half of the average salary rece: 
Some also ask their people to remember the pens 
fund in their wills. We have a regular epidem 
“‘Appealitis’® - first one thing and then another, 
as Universalists we have backed these public 
needs loyally but outside of Mr. Bicknell’s fine | 
lenge the facts have not been made clear to the | 
church constituency. ) 
job. 

At the Massachusetts State Convention in Ma" 
did not hesitate one bit over authorizing expendit 
of a large amount from the general fund to take - 
action against a radio station for the banning 
Easter sermon. Ic was felt that a principle wa 
stake. There is also a principle at stake whe 
admit we are ashamed of our present pension sy 
We find the money somewhere for the things we A 
want. It is to be hoped that at the General Asse 
in Rochester, New York this matter will reocial 
attention and action it merits. 


a aaa 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION NOTICE 


That definitely is a lay 


“The Universalist Convention of North Cara) 
Inc. will hold its annual meeting with the Ou 
Bridge Church, beginning Friday morning at ten o” 
September 30 and ending Sunday October 2, 1949... 
time will be devoted to business matters of the 
Convention and the state A.U.W. receiving f 
from officers and committees and election of offi 

Earl P. Matthews, Sec 
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COMMENT ON DR. JOHN FROM 
A GREAT CONTEMPORARY 

the Editor: 
To those of us who knew, esteemed, and what is 
re, deeply loved John van Schaick, no tribute to 
n could be too high. We were fortunate and blessed 
his friendship, but as I have read your fine account 
his life and work, and your heart-warming tribute to 
; spirit, | have been moved to reflect that John, too, 
's fortunate in his friends--or at least in one friend. 
ju have done what was obviously a labor of love 
th the skill and discemment that only love could 
mmand, and you have added to the rich memory of 
my like myself who, through almost the entire period 
his editorial career, lived very closely to him and 
tked with him. Though my retirement came a couple 
years earlier than Dr. John’s, our editorships were 
jnost coterminous, and during all those years our as- 
iciation was that of constant neighborliness and 
jating. We were never rivals, but workers in a com- 
in cause, I esteem it my great joy to have known 
in, and all the memory of those years confirms what 
u have so nobly written conceming that true son of 
id, strong son of God. I am deeply grateful. 
William E. Gilroy 


iwton Center, Massachusetts 


THE FUND STILL GROWS 


| the Editor: 
“How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad 
ings of good things!’’ The smiling trustees of the 


| you and your interested readers, the largest be- 
lest in the history of the institution. 

The two thousand generous contributors for the 
hn Murray Atwood Fund will be thrilled to know that 
tir gifts have been supplemented by a legacy of 
5,000 from the late Mrs. Alice Kinney Tripp Graves, 
Santa Barbara, California. It was originallydreamed 
it the Fund would reach $100,000. Until recently it 
sod at $110,000 and is now recorded at $185,000--- 
d something over. 

This new endowment, amply covered by the estate 
Mrs. Graves, is for the present in the custody of 
liable banks, and will be paid to the School in a 
vw years upon the death of two elderly friends. This 
ll make possible the further development of an in- 
itution that is becoming increasingly important in 
it denominational life. 

Mrs. Graves was a remarkable woman, a temporary 
ident in the Theological School. Some residents of 
inton will remember the unusually handsome and 
tacious young lady who sped blithely through the 
rthern snows from Judson Street to the college hill. 
tficulating in 1890, she was a classmate of Charles 
| East, Burte B. Gibbs, Herbert H. Graves, William 
"Lawrence, Fred Leonard, Harry E. Townsend and 
writer of this report. Of this stalwart group only 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


the tallest, thinnest and least likely candidate for 
longevity is still surviving. 

After leaving the School, Alice married Colonel 
Charles H. Graves, a gentleman of wealth and culture, 
who was United States minister to Sweden and for 
several years she lived in Stockholm, forming intimate 
and permanent friendship witb the royal family and 
with many people of world-wide celebrity. 

She was the helpful associate of the author, Fritz 
Wersler, and of Count Bemadotte, to whom she in 
troduced his future wife. 

After returning to America, Colonel and Mrs. Graves 
had delightful homes in Michigan and California, that 
at Santa Barbara being one of the show-places of the 
district. 

During years of widowhood, Mrs. Graves wrote and 
lectured much in regard to her African and European 
travels and experiences and served always as a leader 
in community phiJanthropies. 

She was not responsive to early solicitation for the 
Atwood Fund, but after much correspondence she agreed 
to ‘“‘remember in her will’’, This might have meant 
$100 or $1000 or $10,000. Even the most optimistic 
trustee could hardly have expected $75,000. 

It is no wonder that with their Fund increased by 
almost seventy per cent, the managers of the School | 
are renewed in hope. And institutions, like individ- 
uals, are ‘*saved by hope’’. 

George E. Huntley 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TOWARD A SATISFACTORY DEFINITION 
OF UNIVERSA LISM 


To the Editor: 

We Universalists are liberal to the point of individ- 
ual license. 

We Universalists are free to the point of independent 
irresponsibility. 

Our Universalism has been extended beyond its in- 
tent; we have forgotten the meaning of the word with 
its capital letter, and have accepted all the broader 
meanings of the word with its small letter. 

We have twisted and minced words to suit our in- 
dividual concepts, forgetting the principles which we 
otiginally professed. 

We have talked of democracy, of dogma, of theology, 
of interpretation, of constitution, of discipline and 
government--until the talk strikes our individual cases, 
when all becomes lip-service tainted with actual 
hypocrisy, 

We constituted a religion back in the late 1700’s 
that has undergone, quite naturally, certain processes 
of evolution. Changes have been made in the verbal 
expressions of our faith. Some of the thinking within 
that structure has been exposed to question and re- 
interpretation. Our liberal heritage has become a fetish. 
‘Liberal’? a century and a half ago, had a different 
meaning. We have lost, through the worship of the 
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heritage, the true meaning of those days. pu ibers! 
today has a different meaning, warped and altered by 
the diverse uses to which the word has been put. 

Did we not once mean ‘‘unbigoted, catholic, tolerant 
and democratic’’? 

Do we not now sometimes mean “impartial, unlimit- 
ed, disenthrallment’’, and even ‘‘redemption, absolu- 
tion, liberty and freedom’’? 

It has been said that we have squatted on the great- 
est word in the English language. Is ‘‘Universalist”’ 
any greater a word than ‘‘Catholic’’? We have stretched 
the meaning of our word even as we have stretched the 
concepts of our faith. 

We may use the word ‘fundamentals’? even though 
it has become an anathema in some small minds. We 
have fundamentals in Universalism. The fundamentals 
of our faith are its essentials, its bases, its element- 
ary principles. We have not discarded our fundamen- 
tals; had we done so we would be drifting without ties, 
aimless as a free balloon. The Principles of our faith, 
our fundamentals, are what we may, and must, look to 
for our present concept of the Universalist Church and 
every person who may call himself Universalist. 

Our Liberalism is Freedom--that freedom which is 
enfranchisement and which, in turn, involves qualifica- 
tion, thus imposing restriction and limitation to safe- 
guard the freedom itself. 

Dayidet, ee Clece 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


THINKS MILES UNFAIR TO PATTON 


To the Editor: 

Professor Edson R. Miles is, I believe, highly un- 
fair, as well as confused, in his attack upon Kenneth 
Patton. I may be wrong, but I should like to present 
a few questions in defense of Mr. Patton and in ref- 
utation of Professor Miles’ article, ‘‘On Patton’s 
Easter Sermon .’’ Here are the questions: 

1. Must Mr. Patton’s conception of the resurrection 
of Jesus coincide with Professor Miles’? 

2. Is there only one definition of ‘‘immortality’’ -- 
the orthodox one Professor Miles has singled out from 
‘Webster’s Dictionary’? (It is no longer Mr. Webster’s 
really)? Further, is there only one definition, the one 
Professor Miles has chosen, in the more thoroughly 
up-to-date dictionaries? 

3. Need we all observe Easter in the orthodox way 
that Professor Miles wishes us to? In other words, 
is the Universalist doctrine of the resurrection so set 
and ‘‘vn-universal’’ that the procedure Professor Miles 
outlines would be necessary to make possible such a 
talk as Mr. Patton’s? 

4. Is it true that ‘‘the New Testament story of the 
resurrection has no bearing on the validity of the be- 
lief in immortality?’’ Or is it true that many of us 
personally find that that story greatly strengthens our 
belief that men of good will and noble lives are im- 
mortal (in Mr. Patton’s sense)? 

5. Was not Mr. Patton admirably candid in admitting 
shat he did not know positively whether or not Jesus 


is risen? Was he not both candid and honest in his 
entire article? 
328 


6. Is the fact that many people cannot be cont 
with religion ‘tdevoid of the immortal hope”’ (in Prof 
sor Miles’ sense) any reason why Mr. Patton sho 
not exhort his listeners to try to live by another 
mortal hope (in his sense) ? 

7, Finally, is the Universalist Church broad or n 
row, liberal or orthodox, democratic or authoritari 
narrowly denominational or Universal? 

Kingsbury Bad 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 


PUT CONTENT INTO UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor: 

Our present task is to put content into Universal 
-- not into liberalism, progressivism, modemism, 
manism, theism, or anything but -- Universalism 

We show some signs of sleeping sickness. We 
developing a tendency to dilute Universalism so t 
its tang will not be v.00 full-flavored for any one. 

In its timid reaching for universal ideas =- | 
world, brotherhood, common danger, United Natio 
world government, religious fellowship, general y 
fare, our church is over generalizing 

It is our sublime task to give the world its supre 
vision -- of the Universal Presence, Purposeful 
telligence and Love. This, our faith, is union ¥ 
the conquering power now being unleashed in 
things universal. Sheldon Sher 
Los Angeles, California | 


DISAGREES WITH PROFESSOR MILES 


To the Editor: | 

Having read the article of Edson R. Miles in 
last issue of ‘*The Christian Leader,’’ permit me 
note that I have more respect for the position of 
neth L. Patton who says he does not know what ! 
pens after death and thus does not preach pers: 
immortality than I have for the position of Edso 
Miles who likewise says he does not know what | 
pens after death yet goes right on preaching pers 
immortality. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


pe 


I want to rea 
THE CHRISTIAN LEAD! 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year if | 
$5.50 for two years [ame 


Read Ye! Read Ye! 
The Christian Leader! 


For myself 


As a gift to 


Signature 
Send to: 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Ma 
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E ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 
By Luther A. Weigle 
Abingdon-Cokesbuty Press, 
1949 
Price $2.00 

any years ago ‘'The Preacher’ 

iatked, ‘‘Of the making of many 

*ks there is no end,’’ and in the 

ld of religion especially it often 

*ms that most of these are ‘tmuch 

ariness to the flesh.”’ Not so, 

vever, this recent volume from 

gifted pen of Dean Luther A. 

igle. Here is a fascinating 

tory and appraisal of the great, 

1 a few not so great, Bibles in 

glish. 

he author, who is the Dean of 
Yale Divinity School, has been 

‘ce 1930 chairman of the Amer- 

n Standard Bible Commission; 

lis well-equipped both by virtue 

his Biblical competence and his 
stary abilities to tell the story 

“The English New Testament 

m Tyndale to the Revised Stand- 

. Version.’ 

1 his first chapter he gives the 

tory of the English Bible, not 

Testaments only, from the 

liest translation to the King 

nes laying particular 
ess on the four ‘‘Authorized 
sions’? which preceded the 
hg James; and including two 
emi-authorized’’ versions, the 
neva Bible which might be con- 
ered as the ‘tauthorized’’ ver- 

m for the Puritans and the Pil- 

s; and the Rheims-Douay, the 

proved Bible for English speak- 

+ Roman Catholics. 

thapter Il is really an ‘‘excursus’”’ 

the author’s history, and to my 

d is the most valuable single 

apter in the book. Here is a 

allenging account of the conflict 

tween those who felt that the 
ble should be in some ‘‘sacred 
igue’? which was largely un- 
own to the people, and those who 
fe convinced that the people had 

‘tight to the Scriptures in the 

iguage they spoke and under- 

sod. While dealing primarily with 

2 situation in the early sixteenth 

mtury, the principles involved 

ill have a vital bearing on the 

mtroversy between the supporters 
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version, 


of the King James version and those 
who prefer a modern vernacular 
translation. (After all, few of our 
laymen either speak or understand 
the Jacobean English of 1611.) The 
controversy was bitter, but finally 
it was resolved in favor of the lat- 
ter principle; and thus the King 
James version itself came into 
being; although that was not the 
only factor that guided the transla- 
tors. 

The third chapter tells of Tyn- 
dale’s work intranslating the Bible, 
and studies its great influence in 
the making of the King James ver- 
sion; while the next chapter deals 
with the history of the King James 
to the present time, including an 
appraisal of its revisions, the Eng- 
lish Revised Version and the Amer- 
ican Revised Version. Here the 
story is told of an editor of Sunday 
school publications who used the 
then new translation as published 
by Thomas Nelson’s Sons, who re- 
ceived an indignantletter of protest, 
**Who is this Tom Nelson who has 
written a new Bible? I don’t want 


Tom Nelson’s Bible. I want the 
the Bible the way the Apostle 
James wrote it.” Incidentally, 


many people still refer to the King 
James version as the ‘'St. James 
Bible’? completely forgetting that 
the King James to whom the work 
was dedicated was no saint! 
Chapter V. tells the story of how 
the most recent version, the Re- 
vised Standard, came into being, 
and gives an appraisal of it. I re- 
gret that] cannot share the author’s 
enthusiasm for the Revised Stand- 
ard, but then I was not chairman of 
the committee of translators that 
produced it! I feel that the revision 
committee, of which Dean Weigel 
was chairman, set itself an impos- 
sible task to produce a new modern 
version that would be understand- 
able to the average layman and at 
the same time sound like the King 
James. I do not think both things 
can be done at once. Available 
space prohibits a further listing of 
defects which to my mind precludes 
the enthusiastic approval given the 
Revised Standard by Dean Weigel. 
The concluding chapter on ‘'The 
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Use of the New Testament in Wore 
ship’’ is also a great chapter. Here 
the author makes plain his central 
position: ‘‘The message of the 
Bible is the central thing, its style 
is but an instrument for conveying 
the message..... The Bible contains 
the Word of God to man. And men 
need the Word of God in our time 
and hereafter as never before. That 
Word must not be disguised in phras- 
es that are no longer clear, or hid- 
den under words that have changed 
or losttheir meaning. It must stand 
forth in language that is direct and 
plain and meaningful to people to- 
day ee (pe iz) 

The main defect of the book is 
that it contains no treatment of the 
modern ‘‘private translations’’ such 
as those of Moffatt and Goodspeed; 
which to my mind meet the author’s 
own tests of what a good Bible 
should be even better than does 
the Revised Standard version which 
he praises so strongly. 

All in all, this is a book which 
should be read by every minister and 
layman, and will be throughly enjoyed 
by all who read it. 

Ellis E. Pierce 


C. S. LEWIS: APOSTLE TO THE 
SKEPTICS 

Chad Walsh 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $2.50 

This book is not a critique of the 
works of C. S. Lewis. It is rather 
an unadorned, brief account of his 
life and a longer account of his 


writings. 
Most men who have read the 
“Screwtape Letters’ desire to 


know more about the man who in 
this age is so facile with the pen 
of satire, so gifted with insight 
into the little, but dangerous, 
foibles of men. This book would 
help such seekers. 

C. S. Lewis has talents which 
extend far beyond the ‘‘Screwtape’’ 
writings. In his romances, he is 
thrilling; in ‘‘The Great Divorce’’ 
he is decisive; in ‘‘Miracles’’ he 
is dangerously persuasive. He can 
lead the unwary reader into the ac- 
ceptance of a few premises, then 
suddenly he will swoop down up- 
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on him with a conclusion utterly 
unexpected. Mr. Lewis is not a 
writer for the delight of religious 
liberals. He does discipline us 
by his challenge to our thinking. 

When he tells us that, if we ac- 
cept the Gospel accounts as cof- 
rect narratives of the life of Jesus, 
we must also accept the view that 
Jesus was the Son, was God in- 
camate, we must agree with the 
logic. Itis the logic of C.S. Lewis, 
who has not diluted his reading of 
the New Testament with any of 
the findings of scholarly research. 
We must be courageous enough to 
throw out his ‘“‘Ifs’”? and pronounce 
him a danger to uncritical readers. 

I say to my colleagues: No long- 
er do we need to build up men of 
straw in order to tear them apart. 
Here is a real opponent of our 
views, one who should be answer- 
ed right back at every opportunity. 
He should be exposed as one 
whose persuasive words are pain- 
less instruments for the injection 
of an awful theology. 

In this book, Mr. Walsh does not 
make such an exposition, but I 
never lose an opportunity for stat- 
ing my ideas. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt 


START OF THE TRAIL 

Louise Dickinson Rich 

Lippincott 

Price $2.50 

The life of a seventeen-year-old 
boy who lives in the Maine woods 
differs greatly from that of a boy in 
a town or city. Nature is the only 
amusement that an ‘‘insider’’ has. 
This was one of the reasons why 
Bill Gorden was so pleased to get 
his guide’s license Bill, around 
whom the story is centered, had 
graduated from high school in June. 
He was very anxious to attend the 
state university in the fall, but un- 
less he earned some money in the 
summer he would be unable to go. 
The descriptions of the woods, 
lakes, trees, birds, and other wild 
life are very vivid. The book, how- 
ever, isn’t all description. Bill's 
father was a game warden and to 
give the book more flavor, Mrs. 
Rich adds a little mystery. Ex- 
citement enters again when a forest 
fire sweeps the teffitory where 
Bill is guiding. You will laugh 
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at Bill’s attitude toward a group 
of girls from a camp near by. The 
stoty is exceptionally good and 
very informative. I enjoyed it im- 
mensely and would recommend it 


to anyone in high school. 
Meredith Monk 


IN THE DIRECTION OF DREAMS 
by Violet A. Wood 

Friendship Press 

Price $1.50 

This book, written for young 
people, tells the story of some of 
those who have given of themselves 
in volunteer service for others. The 
book consists of eleven stories 
about such people. You are taken 
to a Migrant Camp in New York 
State, to the Ozarks, a Chicago 
tenement district, war-torn Europe 
and to other places where there is 
need for service. You meet and 
learn to understand better these 
people and their ways, through the 
experiences of the volunteers, as 
they carry out in action their Chris- 
tian ideals. 

The reader is inspired by reading 
of these young people. Their re- 
actions point out how well one is 
paid spiritually for giving just a 
little of oneself for the sake of 
others. Ite makes the individual 
want to do more for those who are 
worse off than himself. This re- 
viewer iS sure young people will 
enjoy this book, which is well 
written and easy to read. 

Judith Reamon 


ON THE CRITIC 

Since I began as minister in 
Haverhill I have tried to get across 
the ideathat the critic is a valuable 
person. Because he is a critic? 
No! But because he sees some- 
thing we do not see. If he sees it 
and tells his neighbor or complains 
behind the scenes he is no help. 
He needs to bring what he sees 
critically to the attention of the 
minister or the appropriate person 
if it is to be of help to anybody. 

Now this may be a new idea to 
some folks. Some think a minister 
is of ought to be protected and that 
therefore it is not polite to tell 
him what you see critically. Often 
when this attitude prevails, the 
criticism circulates behind his 
back. It is usually what we call 


griping. But it does no good ther 
It really harms the minister an 
it harms the critic because bot 
are not acting on what is known. 
I think therefore that this attituc 
is a mistake. It is a mistake in 
democracy to put anyone beyor 
the pale of criticism. As soon 2 
this happens disintegration sets i 
More and more, we need to cultiva 
the habit and the attitude amor 
ourselves of speaking the trut 
in kindness but speaking it firm] 
as we see it. Everything we do : 
church together ought to help u 
learn how this is done and dor 
well. If we leatn the rudimen: 
here, we can put them to work els 
where. | 
It is a delightful experience | 
report that there is a small gtov 
of us here in the church who a 
learning to do this in our pee | 
lationship with the church. So 
of us afe experimenting by puttii 
to work what we learn in the facto. 
in the home and elsewhere. C 
tivating this attitude of speaki! 
what we see and feel has giv 
some of us a new lease on li 
At least two people have oo 


with a glow of satisfaction on th 
faces, ‘‘it works,’’ and then p 
ceed to tell the story of how it 
done. 

This is experimental living. It} 
full of dangers, full of exhilaratij 
discoveries and it will take so: 
doing to get it firmly rooted in 
church. We also think it just 
be one of the deepest satisfacti 
in life. 


Emerson S. Schwe 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


ANNE GUTHRIE 


COMING BIENNIAL 
ONVENTION 
We are very fortunate in securing 
| A.U.W. speaker for the Biennial 
vention Miss Anne Guthrie, an 
ternational leader of the Y.W.C.A. 
o has been a pafticipant in 
istory-making events on five 
Mtinents, and is now attending 


intemational congress in 
»penhagen. 
fiss Guthrie will address the 


*neral Assembly on Tuesday p.m., 
tober 18, at 2 o’clock. 


JSINESS RECOMMENDATIONS 
lugust 13 is the final date for 
ceiving recommendations to be 
ted upon at this Convention. 
ie full list will appear in the 
st fall issue of ‘tThe Bulletin,” 
lich we hope will be out early 
| September. ; 
Ve quote a few of the more im- 
ftant recommendations which 
ve come in so far: 

(‘Whereas the income from the 
ackmer Home Fund, now freed 
t work with foreign girls, is ac- 
ding each year and is at present 
assigned; 

"It is recommended that $500 a 
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year, for two years, be given from 
this fund toward the musical educa- 
tion of Ai Onishi, contingent upon 
all other arrangements for her study 
in America being satisfactorily 
completed.”” 

‘It is recommended that when 
the responsibility of the A.U.W. 
for the work in North Carolina 
ceases, after two more years, con- 
sideration be given to the opening 
of some new pfoject to take its 
place.” 

‘Zt is recommended that all Uni- 
versalist ministers be informed by 
the national office as to what 
techniques are currently acceptable 
for forming A.U.W.’s in local 
churches.’ 

‘Inasmuch as Protestant churches 
are bending every effort to secure 
assurances for the Protestants in 
the Displaced Persons’ Camps in 
Europe, so as to make it possible 
for every Displaced Person to be 
assured of an opportunity of fe- 
settlement before the present en- 
abling act expires, June 30, 1950; 

‘St is recommended that we, the 
women of The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, make this matter 
one of urgent concern, and pledge 
ourselves to do all in our power to 
persuade our own local churches 
to make one or more assurances 
for a Displaced Persons Unit, and 
then to help in every way possible 
in the adjustment and resettlement 
of this or these units when they 
affive.’? 

‘Whereas there is an attempt to 
depattmentalize the Universalist 
Church and thus put it and all its 
auxiliary bodies under a central 
control by a governing body; 

‘It is recommended that the A.U.W. 
continue to co-operate in develop- 
ing a more effective denominational 
ofganization, but that it be definitely 
understood that such co-operation 
does not imply the dissolution of 
The A.U.W. as a separate organiza- 
tion.” 

‘Whereas The Association of 
Universalist Women does not re- 
ceive from all states contributions 
proportionate to their ability to 


give, and 

“‘Wherea& the continued and in- 
creasing cost of administration, es- 
pecially printing rates, creates a 
need for a greater amount in this 
item of the budget; 

‘It is recommended that the Ex- 
ecutive Board urge each State to 
more than meet its apportionment.’* 

“Whereas the expense of print 
ing and mailing over 10,000 copies 
of ‘The Bulletin’? five times a 
year has steadily increased; 

‘It is recommended that the Na- 
tional Board of the A.U.W. make an 
immediate study of the cost and 
distribution of ‘‘The Bulletin’’, to 
asceftain whether the mailing list 
should simply comprise officers of 
local associations, and persons 
who ecpress a desire to receive 
ite-thus eliminating those who 
ignore it-; also to ascertain whether 
individuals or local churches should 
be assessed an amount sufficient 
to cover the cost of ‘tThe Bulletin.” 


FULL STEAM AHEAD IN CHINA 
A reassuring reply to anxious 
queries about the future of the 
eight Christian colleges in com- 
munist-occupied China has recently 
been received by the United Board 
for Christian Colleges, in New 
York. It was dated June 10, and 
the cheering word was immediately 
teleased. The text is as follows: 
“Recent cables from all eight of 
the Christian colleges now in com- 


munist-occupied China _ indicate 
that these mission-supported in- 
Stitutions afe continuing their 


regular work with no essential 
changes in curriculum or personnel. 
The eight colleges are Cheeloo, 


Ginling, Hangchow, Hua Chung, 
Nanking, St. John’s, Soochow and 
Yenching. 


‘‘A report just issued here by the 
United Board for Christian Colleges 
in China, American headquarters 
for these colleges, states that 
these institutions ‘are coming 
through the tum-over relatively 
unscathed, and there is as yet no 
evidence that they will not be per 
mitted to continue.’ ”’ 
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Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
ce 


EDUCATIONAL TASK OF 
THESCHURCH 


It is sometimes assumed by 
adults that the educational aspect 
of a church’s program is naturally 
limited to children and youth. The 
psychology that often emerges in 
such a situation is that the church 
is thought of as being divided in- 
to two groups: those whose educa- 
tion has been completed and those 
who are still in the process of be- 
ing educated. This assumption is, 
of course, entirely false. The 
constituency of any church ought 
to constitute ‘‘a fellowship of 
learners’’, This process should 
extend from that group of little 
folks which constitutes the nursety 
roll to the aged who are classed 
as shut-ins. Every age-group 
should be doing its particular 
work and none should be overlooked 
or neglected. 

Just as the faculty of a univer- 
sity should be considered the most 
important asset of such an institu- 
tion rather than its ‘‘marble halls’’, 
so in a church the quality and 
character of its teaching staff is 
fundamental, The specific task 
of the church today is to recruit 
and train both older youth and 
adults to fulfill the educational 
needs of its constituency. Church 
progress in its most basic sense 
depends upon this factor. 

Gilbert A. Potter, Minister 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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OFFICE CHANGES 

Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss 
Margaret Winchester, whose resig- 
nations as director and staff mem- 
ber of the General Sunday School 
Association were presented at the 
spring board meeting, terminate 
their services with the Associa- 
tion on August 31. Miss Winchester 
has accepted a position as director 
of religious education at the 
Pawtucket, R. I. Congtegational 
Church. For the present Miss 
Andrews will be at her home, 54 
Dwight Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Janet M. Stover, office 
secretary, will continue to be of 
setvice to all who wish to write 
to her regarding church school 
mattets;q@Ote.tol consult. ier iper- 
sonally at 16 Beacon Street. 


FALL CONVENTION 

The General Sunday School As- 
sociation will hold two conven- 
tion sessions, at the time of the 
Universalist General Assembly in 
Rochester, 0 Ns Vis LUG 16st.) On 


Friday afternoon, October 14, will 


be a business session for the 
presentation of board and staff re- 
ports. Dr. Angus H. MacLean, 
president of the Association, will 
preside. That evening Dr. MacLean 
will be the Assembly speaker. 

On Saturday morning, October 15, 
the Rev. Horton Colbert, director 
of the Department of Education will 
report and outline plans for the 
church’s educational program in 
the future. Other members of the 
Board of Education will participate 
and discussion will follow. 

At 2:00 P.M. on Saturday the 
G.S.S.A. will hold its second ses- 
sion - a special order of business 
at which time delegates will be 
asked to vote on the dissolution 
of the Association and turning over 
full responsibility for-its program 
and services to the Education De- 
partment. 

Because the Association, when 
first organized in 1913, became an 
incorporated body, it is required by 
law that its dissolution be voted 
not by an executive board but by 


its several members, which ir 
case means local church s 
representatives, delegates 

appointed by their churches | 
tend the convention and partic 
in the voting. Credential b 
will be sent to all church s 
superintendents early in Septe 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEI 
SEPTEMBER 25 = 
OCTOBER 2, 1949 


Religious Education Week, | 
sored annually by the Internat 
Council of Religious Educé 
highlights the church’s e 
tional program. In recent y 
many Universalist churches 
taken advantage of it in the fe 
ing ways: 

Education Su 
25 - Moming ser 
including sermon, related 
church’s role as educator. 
stallation of church school le: 
or of all persons who will 
carry the church’s education 
sponsibilities through the y 

Church School Open House - 
event on Sunday or a week r 
might include a welcome to pa 
and other visitors with oppott 
to meet teachers, see rooms, é} 
ment and curriculum material 
use during fall months. 

Family Night at Church = 
first of a series of family 
for the year is often planne 


this week, 
fi 


Religious 
September 


Service Enlistment - Oppo 
might be given adults in the 
to fill out a ‘talent’? sheet, ir 
ting their interests and 

Leadership Education Cl 
This week might see the beg 
of a class for teachers in se 
to run for six weeks. The mi 
might be leader, helping gro} 
a mew understanding of lI 
religion, or of Universalism! 
have (1) a course in educ 
objectives and methods wit 
able leadership, (2) informal 
discussions under different 
ers. 


THE CHRISTIAN LE} 


News of Churches and Church People 


-hildren’s Book Fair 


fhe Religious Education Com- 
tee of the Universalist Church, 
irway, Maine, held a Children’s 
sok Fair last Spring. The vestry 
| the church was gaily decorated 
ith balloons, exhibits of art work, 
id many tables of children’s fine 
loks. The Fair opened on Friday 
fernoon and closed Saturday 
bht. Many classes attended from 
tal schools, and children and 
ir parents were always around 
en at meal times. Besides the 
oks which were not only on dis- 
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play, but also for sale, there were 
many other educational and re- 
creational attractions. At various 
times during the two days, the 
children witnessed puppet shows, 
magic shows, storytelling, and 
children’s records. The highlight 
of the Fair was a genuine Iroquois 
Indian from New York. This was 
Tom Two Arrows. (He is shown in 
the picture telling stories to the 
children.) He told Indian legends, 
demonstrated Indian dances, sang 
Indian songs, taught Indian games, 


played Iroquois melodies on a flute 
that he had made himself in the 
old Indian fashion. Crowds of 
boys followed him wherever he 
went about town. 

The committee invited many 
organizations in the town to help 
them plan and run the Fair. Thus 


with the Kiwanis, the PTA, the 
Library, the school system, the 
Mothers League, the aid of the 
firemen and their auxiliary and 


other groups, the affair was made 
a community project to put good 
books into the hands of children. 
The Fair was a success from the 
committee’s point of view, and 
from the children’s. Over one 
hundred and fifty books were sold, 
the financial balance broke even, 
and all bills were paid. The com- 
mittee is grateful to the Univer- 
salist Publishing House which sup- 
plied most of the books used dur- 
ing the exhibit. 


FARMINGTON, MICHIGAN 

The Rev. Edward M. Minor is a 
retired minister living at Farming- 
ton, Michigan. He and Mrs. Minor 
and their daughter, Adelia, were 
invited to dinner on a recent Sun- 
day at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Morris of Toledo, Ohio. 
While there, Mr. Minor christened 
the grandson of Mr. and Mrs. Morris, 
William Emerson Morris, Jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Emerson 
Morris, Sr. The grandmother was 
Bernice Handy of Blenheim, 
Ontario. As a girl, she had been 
received into the fellowship of the 
Blenheim church by Mr. Minor as 
the pastor. 

On Sunday, May 22, Mr. Minor 
and family were at the Olinda, 
Ontario, church of which Mr. Minor 
had been pastor for ten years in 
two pastorates. He had been asked 
to conduct morning services in the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. George 
Campbell. 

On June 18, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
M. Minor of Farmington, Michigan, 
observed their Golden Wedding 
Anniversary. The celebration was 
held at Hutsonville, Illinois, the 
home town of Mrs. Minor and where 


B25, 


Mr. Minor was pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church for over nineteen 
years, serving in two different 
pastorates. The main feature of 
the celebration was a reception, 
Saturday afternoon, June 18, on the 
lawn at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rockwell Westcott. On this same 
lawn, the wedding reception was 
held on a Sunday afternoon, fifty 
years ago. 


TERCENTENARY OBSERVANCE 
IN MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


The First Parish in Malden, which 
is by far the oldest established 
parish in the denomination, recent- 
ly observed its Three Hundredth 
Anniversary. Organized in 1649 
by the early Puritan settlers of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, it was 
the beginning of religious and 
political life in the vast wilderness 
which later became the city of 
Malden. The Malden parish has 
had an unbroken history. It was 
the only church in the community 
during the colonial period, the 
Revolutionary years, and the first 
twenty-seven years of the history 
of the United States. 

After years of controversy during 
which the liberal trend in religious 
thought supplanted more and more 
the Calvinistic doctrines of the 
past, the Parish in 1828 engaged 
a Universalist minister, the Rev. 
Sylvanus Cobb. The minority with- 
drew and founded a new society 
which was later reorganized as 
the ‘‘First Church in Malden, Con- 
gregational,”’ 

The Tercentenary celebration un- 
der the general direction of the min- 
ister, the Rev. Charles H. Monbleau, 
occupied the week of May 8 to 15. 
Historical Sunday was observed 
May 8, at which time Dr. Robert 
Cummins preached the occasional 
sermon, dealing with the long 
history of the parish, and the 
development of liberal thinking as 
contrasted to the sulphuric theology 
of the early days. The congrega- 
tion numbered five hundred and 
fifty persons, of whom one hundred 
were dressed in pefiod costumes. 
Messages of congratulations from 
the President of the United States 
and the Governor of the Common- 
wealth were read, together with 
letters from denominational friends, 
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After the service, many members 
of the congtegation drove to the 
old Sandy Bank Cemetery at Bell 
Rock to decorate the grave of the 
famous Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, 
minister of the Parish from 1653 
to 1705, and that of the Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, great-grandfather of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, minister from 1721 
to 1767. 

A musical vesper was held in the 
sanctuaty in the aftetnoon, with 
the combined choits of the Univer 
salist and Congregational churches 
presenting ‘'The Holy City’’ by 
Gaul. 

Tuesday evening a joint banquet 
with the Congregationalists, who 
were also observing their tefcen- 
tenary, was held in the High School 
gymnasium more than five hundred 
persons attending. 

Thursday was observed as Family 
Night in the Parish House. Histor- 
ical tableaux in pageant form were 
followed by technicolor motion 
pictures of the present day church 
in action through the year, and 
later by a birthday party and a three- 
hundred-year birthday cake and 
refreshments. Nearly five hundred 
members of the church family were 
present. 

Saturday afternoon a reception 
and tea were held in the Parish 
House, with the Rev. and Mfrs. 
Monbleau, Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, and Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus F. 
Springall in the receiving line. 

The final Sunday was observed 
as Home-Coming Sunday, with Dr. 
Brooks of Washington, minister 
of the Malden church from 1928 to 
1939, as the occasional preacher. 
A congtegation numbering over six 
hundred included many friends and 
former members from distant points. 
A treasure chest containing histor- 
ical records, data concerning the 
celebration, and many matters of 
cufrent interest, as well as photo- 
graphs and wire recordings of ‘meet- 
ings and services, was buried near 
the cornerstone of the church after 
the service, with the thought that 
it will be removed when the next 
celebration takes place, twenty- 
five or fifty years hence. A spirit 
of enthusiasm as well as large 
numbers contributed to an outstand- 
ing week. 

The church has published an 


historical booklet containing mc 
than twenty vety fine pictures 
church buildings and ministe: 
past and present, an excelle 
history of the parish and other : 
formation of importance. 

The city celebration, held neat 
a month later, included many me 
bers of the Universalist church 
its various committees. The paré 
on June 12 took two and one-h 
hours to pass and comprised so: 
fifteen thousand participants. T 
Universalist float, depicting 
eatly log cabin church with t 
service in progress, won first pri 
There were Puritan worshipers se 
ed upon wooden benches, the m 


ister, deacon, tithing man, 
armed guards against  lurki 

. ’ 
Indians. 


During this tercentenary year, fo 
new members have been received 
to the church and thirteen childs 
christened. | 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH| 
OF THE RESTORATION, | 


PHILADELPHIA 
Each of the eleven auxili: 
ofganizations of the church 


had a busy year. 

Youth organizations include 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Church Sch 
and Youth Fellowship. Under 
cellent leadership each of 
Scout Troops has a capacity m4 


bership. The Church School} 
growing in the Beginners 
Kindergarten Department. Y 


Fellowship includes a round doj 
in the Junior High bracket. 
From October through May, 
Community Co-operative Nur 
has met in the church plant t 
mornings a week under professi 
leadership. Seventeen chil 
from three to five years of age 
in this group. It will continue « 
ing the coming year. During | 
summer a similar group will ny 
under parental supervision. 
Adult organizations include 
men’s Guild, K Klub, and Kupq 
Klub. Women’s Guild and K 
are now working together on 
tenth annual June Fete, which 
be one of the largest Fetes} 
have ever held. Kupples Klub « 
ed the year with a total of thi 
three couples’ enrolled--a 
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arked by some unusually fine 
eetings. 
Musical organizations are the 


sniot Choir, the Junior Choir and 
e Orchestra. The Senior Choir 
aintains its high standard of 
ccellence and the Junior Choir 
ngs on special days in the church 
rvice. The orchestra recently 
ive a concett at Stapeley Hall, a 
uaker Home for the Aged, 

A new committee--Social Sery- 
e--has been formed, and has 
ipervised the sending of four 
indred and fifty pounds of cloth- 
g to the Universalist Warehouse, 
tecord for the church. This com- 
ittee is now planning a Forum 
‘ties for the coming year. 

he church has gone over the 
p in its giving to the denomina- 
n, having more than met its 
ir Share. 


[D-WEST INSTITUTE 
“What did the life guard say to 
e girl in the red bathing suit?’’ 
is the mystery of the week as 
o hundred Universalists from 
ven mid-western states turned 
t for the 24th Mid-West Institute 
the New First Church Camp at 
idgman, Michigan. Classes and 
tkshops, worship and play, study 
fellowship characterized this 
nual assembly on the shores of 
ke Michigan. 
tf. Clinton Lee Scott, Dr. Dorothy 
Iden Spoerl, and the Rev. Rosalie 
West taught classes in the be- 
fs, practices, and organization 
Universalist churches and 
aools, Dr. Scott discussed be- 
fs with all ages. Dr. Spoerl dis- 
sed curriculum and _ parent 
cation with adults and prejudices 
th youth. Mrs. West discussed 
J.W. work one period and con- 
ted a program workshop featur- 
debates and a play at another. 
forkshops in recreation were con- 
sted by Dr. John Q. Parkhurst, 
k Park, Mrs. Robert Hosmer, 
sonville, taught a nature course 
juniors and helped with the 
dicrafts. This program, tried in 
{7 and restored this year, was 
ected by Mrs. Charles Cryderman, 
*foit. Handicrafts were so 
lar that neither Mrs. Cryder- 
1, Mrs. Hosmer, nor Mrs. King 
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could sit down---or even walk 
slowly---without being asked how 
to lace a bill fold, paint a turtle, 
or start a link belt. 

The ‘‘Institooter’, the camp’s 
daily mimeographed paper, was pro- 
duced this year as a workshop un- 
der the direction of the Rev. Donald 
B. King, Hoopeston. While report- 
ing the camp news, a new staff 
each day learned something of the 
way a paper is planned, written, 
and published and of the trials and 
tribulations of editors and mimeo- 
gtaph operators. The editors for 
the week were: Alane Baird, Peoria; 
Nancy Newlin, Hutsonville; Harold 
Lagerstrom, Elgin; Pauline Karling, 
KalamaZoo; Edith Pierce, Stockton; 
and Barbara Burgess, Joliet. 

Even the super-secret tribal initia- 
tion ceremony around a camp fire in 
the great blowout was not safe from 
the reporters and photographers. 
Charles Van Holland, Philip John 
Becker, and Ellsworth Smith, at- 
tended equipped with cameras and 
flash bulbs. 

Musical Vespers, new this year, 
gave just the right spirit of wor- 
ship. Each evening after supper 
the campers gathered on the porch- 
es and there, beside the lake and 
among the dunes and the trees, 
were uplifted and inspired by the 
chorus and _ instrumental music 
planned and directed by Orvis Ross, 
organist and choir director in 
Rochester, Minnesota. The mood 
of peace, beauty, and quiet blend- 
ed into one great harmony the work, 
the striving, and the achievements 
of a great institute. 

Credit for the well-balanced and 
smooth running program is due to 
the Rev. Robert Hosmer, dean, and 
the Rev. George Lapoint, president. 
Evaliene Ross, Chicago, and Lou- 
anna Wilson, Peru, Indiana, acted 
as registrar and treasurer. Mfrs. 
Harold Lagerstrom, Sr., Elgin, was 
dean of women, and Amos Smith, 
Oaklandon, vice-president of the 
Institute, was dean of men. 

The health of the campers was 
in the hands of Mrs, L. A. Schlaefli 
and Mrs. Eddy Lund, registered 
nurses, who maintained a first aid 
station. 

Among those who visited the 
Institute were Dr. Gustav Ulrich, 
just returned from working with dis- 


placed young people in Germany, 
and the Rev. Horton Colbert, direct- 
or of the Department of Education. 
Present during most of the week 
were Dr. Clinton Scott, superintend- 
ent of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention; and Dr. Donald K. 
Evans, superintendent of the Ohio 
Convention and a trustee of The 
Universalist Church of America; 
Dr. Stanley Manning, a trustee of 
The Universalist Church of America; 
the Rev. Rosalie A. West, director 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women; the Rev. George M. Lapoint, 
chairman of the Board of Education 
of The Universalist Church of 
America; Mrs. Donald B. King, 
ptesident of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women; and 
Philip John Becker, president of 
the Illinois Universalist Youth 
Fellowship. 

Alane Baird was elected president 
of the Tribal Council and nominated 
by the Council as its candidate for 
a trustee of the Institute represent- 
ing the young people. 

Dr. Scott acted as toast master 
for the closing banquet and Dr. 
Walter Macpherson, Joliet, spoke 
on ‘*The Golden Past’’. Mr. La- 


point and Mr. Hosmer distributed 
awards to those who had earned 
them. 


The Rev. Donald B. King, Hoopes- 
ton, was elected president of the 
Institute and James Christle, Elgin, 
vice-president. Jayne Brethorst, 
Joliet, was elected secretary and 
Louanna Wilson was re-elected 
treasurer. Alane Baird and the 
Rev. Philip Thayer, North Olm- 
stead, Ohio, were elected trustees. 
At a special meeting of the new 
board, the Rev. Robert Hosmer was 
appointed dean of the 1950 Mid- 
West Institute. 

Donald B. King 


OHIO UNIVERSALISTS MEET IN 
124TH ANNUAL SESSION 
Norwalk, Ohio, was the scene of 
the 124th annual sessions of the 
Universalist Church of Ohio, June 
16 - 19. Seventy accredited dele- 
gates from sixteen churches, 
twelve ministers and many visitors 
took part in the varied program 
presented. Speakers at the ses- 
Sions included the Rev. Arthur 
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Olsen, First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo; the Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer, North Olmstead; the 


Rev. Morley R. Hartley, Eldorado; 
the Rev. Hubert J. McAvoy, Nor- 
walk, the Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, 
superintendent, Massachusetts Uni- 


versalist Convention; the Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich, Universalist 
Service Committee, Boston; the 


the Rev. Phillip R. Giles, director, 
Unified Appeal, Boston; Everett A. 
Utecht, Kent; Dean Howard R. 
Evans, Akron. The Rev. James 
W. McKnight served the convention 
as chaplain. 

The convention went on record 
as favoring the appointment of a 
social action committee; of ‘‘being 
willing to support a continuing and 
expanding international church ex- 
tension program in co-operation 
with The Universalist Church of 
America’’; of appointing a committee 
to encourage the sponsoring of 
displaced persons in Ohio; of 
developing a plan of hospitalization 
insurance for Ohio Universalist 
ministers; of unifying the financial 
askings of.the Universalist Church 
of Ohio; of continuing the present 
superintendent with a raise in 
salary; of lengthening the time of 
the convention; of developing a 
Department of Education for Ohio; 
and authorized the raising of a 
fifty thousand dollar fund, the ine 
terest from the same to be used in 
the promotion of Universalism. 

Resolutions included one favor 
ing the development of regional 
organization in The Universalist 
Church of America (the vote on 
this was divided, but the majority 
favored the action); another sug- 
gested an appropriate celebration 
of the 125th anniversary of the 
state organization in 1950; another 
expressed appreciation for the 
services of Susan M. Andrews and 
Margatet Winchester. The sugges- 
tion of the president of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America of 
holding a national or regional lay 
meeting was commended and sup; 
port pledged. The action of Sta- 
tion WLAW, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, in supressing the Easter 
sermon of the Rev. Kenneth Patton 
was condemned and support was 
offered the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion or The Universalist Church of 
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America in its action in pushing 
the case. 

Officers elected were: President, 
the Rev. John Flint, Kent; Vice- 
President, the Rev. R. Homer Glea- 
son, Woodstock; Secretary, the 
Rev. Donald K. Evans, Akron; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ivy K. Kerschner, 
Columbus; Trustee (three year 


term), Orville W. Williams, North 
Olmstead; Fellowship Committee 
(three year term), Arley Mead, 


Columbus, (five year Term) Britton 
S. Johnson, Kent; Preacher, Oc- 
casional Sermon 1950, the Rev. 
Robert Killam, Cleveland; Chair- 
man, Nominating Committee 1950, 
the Rev. Morley R. Hartley, Eldo- 
rado; Trustee, Universalist Publish- 
ing House, (three year term), the 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield. 
The convention honored its retiring 
trustee, the Rev. Albert I. Spanton, 
Akron, by electing him President 
Emeritus of the convention. 

Donald K. Evans, Secretary 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
OCTOBER 13-19, 1949 


Hotels 

The Sheraton has been selected 
as the Headquarters Hotel, but 
there are several other fecom- 
mended hotels in the vicinity of 
of the church. Delegates are asked 
to make their own reservations 
directly with the hotel of their 
choice, mentioning the fact that 
the request is in connection with 
the Universalist Church General 
Assembly. Hotels with approximate 
range of prices are as follows: 

The Sheraten Hotel (Headquart- 
ers), 115 East Avenue, (3 blocks 
from church). Single Bed, $3.65- 
$6.50; Double Bed, $6.60-$8.75; 
Twin Beds, $7.25-$8.35. 

The Powers Hotel (A Knott Hotel) 
34 Main Street, West *(4 blocks 
from church). Single Bed, $3.00- 
$6.00; Double Bed, $5.00-$7.50; 
Twin Beds, $6.50-$9.00; (Dormitory 
style - 4 to 6 in a room - $2.00 per 
person). 

The Hotel Rochester (A Manger 
Hotel) 95 Main Street, West *(5 
blocks from church). Single Bed, 
$2.50-$8.00; Double Bed, $3.50- 


$10.00; Twin Beds, $8.00-$10 
(Suites $14.00 per day; Cots §: 
per person extra), (A 25% disc 
on rooms to the clergy). 

The Cadillac, 45 Chestnut at 
(3 blocks from church). Single | 
$3.00-$4.00; Double Bed, $5. 
$6.00; Twin Beds, $5.00-$7 
(Rooms for three persons $7.50) 

The Richford, 67 Chestnut St 
Elm (3 blocks from church). Si 
Bed, $2.25-$3.50; Double E 
$3.75-$5.00; Twin Beds, $6 
$7.00; (Rooms for three with pri 
shower $7.00). 

The Seneca, 26 Clinton A: 
South (1 block from church). S 
le Bed, $5.00-$9.50; Double FE 
$6.50-$9.50; Twin Beds, $7 
$10.00; (only a few rooms). 

Y.M.C.A. + Central Branch, 
Gibbs Street, (3 blocks from chu 
Single Bed, $1.50-$2.00; (onl! 
few rooms). | 


Rooms in Private Homes 


Delegates preferring rooms: 
ptivate homes should send c 
applications directly to the CI 
man of the Reservations Commi! 
Mrs. C. J. King, 380 Aber 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., as 4 
as possible. Room and brea 
in a pfivate home will be $1.5 
night. | 


APPROXIMATE RAILROAD 
FARES 

The following approximate 
of railroad fares from central p 
to Rochester will give pet 
planning to attend the Asseml 
general idea of the transport 
expense. This is straight, | 
way coach fare, with tax. Pu 
travel, of course, is som 
higher. From Boston, Mass, $1 
New York, N. Y. $12.86; Chi 
Ill. $20.52; Washington, 
$16.48; Cincinnati, Ohio, $1 
Atlanta, Ga. $31.13; Los An 
Calif. $74.92; Denver, Colo. $ 

Registration Fee is $2.00. 

The general offices of Th 
versalist Church of America 
glad to furnish further info 
upon request. Write to 16 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


*Bus connections with one 
fer from the Powers and Rocl} 
Hotels. 
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Dituaries 


JRGE H. THORBURN 

re Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
i for four years minister of the 
st Universalist Church of 
fcinnati, Ohio, died on June 25 
yr a prolonged illness. Born in 
sblehead, Massachusetts, in 
4, George Thorburn was educat- 
fin the public schools and at- 
led Crane School. of Religion of 
its College. As student min- 
ft, he served East Boston, 
ittham, Yarmouthport, and Ames- 
7 churches in Massachusetts. 
fet parishes which he served 
| Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
foklyn, Middletown, and Herkimer, 
iw York, Bath, Freeport, and 
deford, Maine, and Galesburg, 


services were held in 
First Universalist Church of 
‘cinnati, June 27. 


’ GEORGE B. SARGENT 
rs. Mary Louise (Gibbs) Sar- 
it, wife of Dr. George B. Sar- 
it, died Tuesday morning, July 
| at the family home, 3 Buswell 
set, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Sargent was bom in Portland, 
me, August 8, 1871 the daugh- 
of the Rev. William E. Gibbs 
| Cornelia (Lester) Gibbs. After 
short period of residence in Buf- 
>, New York, her family came to 
wrence in 1886 when the Rev. 
ve Dr. Gibbs became pastor of 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 
3 Sargent was a resident of 
wrence ftom that time on. She 
active in many local organi- 
ions including the Red Cross, 
atch of the Good Shepherd, Uni- 
salist, Lawrence Woman’s Club, 
' board of directors of the Boys’ 
1b, the budget committee of the 
mmunity Chest and the woman’s 
risory board of the Lawrence 
me for Aged, of which she was 
airman. 
‘esides her husband, Mrs. Sar- 
it is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
lan J. Battershill of Methuen, a 
ce and a nephew. 

uneral services were held at 
» Church of the Good Shepherd, 
iversalist Thursday, July 21 at 
10. The Rev. Robert L. Jacobs, 
stor, officiated. 
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HOWARD G. STOVER 

Howard G. Stover of 18 Babcock 
Street, Milton, Massachusetts, died 
Wednesday, July 6, at the age of 
fifty years. Mr. Stover was for 
twenty-four years associated with 
S. S. Pierce Company in the tele- 
phone department. 

Funeral services were held Fri- 
day afternoon at his home and burial 
was in the Milton Cemetery. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, a long-time 
friend, officiated. 

Mr. Stover is survivied by his 
wife, Mrs, Janet M. Stover of Milton; 
his mother, Mrs. Harriet W. Stover 
of Watertown; and two brothers, 
Reginald S. Stover of Watertown 
and Kenneth B. Stover of Providence, 
Rhode Island, 

Mrs. Janet M. Stover has been 
the office secretary of the General 
Sunday School Association of The 
Universalist Church of America for 
many years. 


EDWIN PARROT WOOD 

The Rev. Edwin Parrot Wood, 
minister of the First Universalist 
Church Brattleboro, Vermont in 
1921 and of All Souls Church, Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, 1922-32, died 
at Brattleboro, Vermont June 15, 
1949. Mr. Wood had been ill fer 
many years but even in his illness 
was very alert and interested in 
the welfare of the community and 
the Church. 

The following was printed in the 
Brattleboro church calendar: ‘‘A 
great and humble spirit has been 
released and lives eternally in the 
minds and hearts of each of us, 
We mourn the loss of Rev. Edwin 
P. Wood, for many years pastor 
and friend to so many in our Church 
and community. We are glad that 
such have lived and inspired us. 
Our love and prayers are with his 
family.”” 


GERTRUDE E. WOOD 

Mrs. Gertrude Empie Wood, 75, 
widow of Bert W. Wood, of Dexter, 
N. Y., died July 6, in the Mercy 
hospital, Watertown, where she 
had been a patient since Monday 
morning. Death was from a heart 
condition with which she had been 
afflicced for over a year. She had 
been a patient in the Mercy hospital 
on two previous occasions, in June 


and July, 1948, and in January and 
February this year. 

Funeral services were held Friday 
motning July 8 from her home in 
Dexter with Dr. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor of All Souls Universalist 
church, officiating. Burial was in 
Dexter cemetery. 

Surviving Mrs. Wood are three 
daughters, Mrs. Emerson H. (Har- 
riette) Peck, 241 Clinton Street, 


Watertown; Mrs. Charles A. (Eliz- 
abeth) Wyman, Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts, and Mrs. Kenneth E. 


(Carolyn) Percy, 133 North Pleas- 
ant Street, Watertown. Also surviv- 
ing are five grandchildren, 

Mrs. Wood was born February 21, 
1874. She was the daughter of the 
late Charles M. and Amelia Etta 
Wells Empie. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 


in New England 
Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returnin 
§ 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 
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| LOCAL and DISTANT | 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


When in Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your . 
National Memorial Church 
16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—il1 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


a.m. to 4 p.m.— 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 
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Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Ratified the action of the New 
York Fellowship Committee in 
granting Robert Wolley, student 
pastor at Henderson, New York, 
permission to perform all the 
Christian Ordinances with the ex- 
ception of marriage. 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. 
Horton Colbert from Minnesota to 
Central Committee jurisdiction. 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Committee of Fellowship of 
the Massachusetts Convention met 
on Monday, June 27, and voted to 
grant a letter of license to Mr. 
Russell Johnson. 

Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary 


MINNESOTA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

This is to certify that a Letter of 
Transfer from Minnesota to the 
Central Fellowship Committee has 
been granted to the Rev. Horton 
Colbert as of May 18, 1949. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Ohio Fellowship Committee 
on June 10, 1949, accepted the 
transfer of the Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer from the Connecticut Fel- 
lowship Committee. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
OF INDIANA 

The 102nd Annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana 
and its auxilary bodies will be 
held in St. John’s Universalist 
Church, Muncie, Indiana, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, September 30, 
October 1, and 2, 1949 to elect 
officers and conduct such business 
as may properly come before it. 

The A.U.W. will meet at 2:00 P.M. 
Friday. Convention will open at 
7:30 P.M. Friday. 

Louanna Wilson, Secretary 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The Ninety-sixth Wisconsin Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held 
at Mukwonago, Wisconsin in the 
United Unitarian and Universalist 
Church on October 28 and 29,1949. 
Loraine Farris, Secretary 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
mn CAPS GOWNS ane HOODS 
BENTLEY &SIMON -. 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, NY 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of | 


ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSII 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowshi 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. AtTwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


LL A A te 


TUFTS COLLEG 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail 
able to aid college graduate: 
in Training for the Minis 

of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEA 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LE 


Record the life history of your 
church alo 
whose gifts have benehted your church. | 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories, 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 


ISNNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
DMMITTEE 


Pennsylvania 
hiversalist Churches, to be held 
| the Church of Our Father in Read- 
Pennsylvania, October 27, 
Mr. Mervin C. Helfrich will 
} examined as to his fitness to be 
I\dained as a clergyman in the Uni- 
prsalist Church. 

| Russell W. Lockwood, Secretary 


ENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
IMMITTEE 

(The Rev. Robert W. Lawson hav- 
g removed to the First Unitarian 
nurch of Dayton, Ohio, we have 
unsferred his fellowship to the 
bmmitcee of Fellowship for the 
fate of Ohio. 

Russell W. Lockwood. Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AERICA - REPORT OF THE 
MINATING COMMITTEE 
?ursuant to the instructions of 
e 1941 Convention, the Nominat- 
g Committee presents the follow- 
g repott: 

for President for two years: 
Harold S. Latham, New Jersey. 
or Vice-Presidents for two years: 
Dr. Donald K. Evans, Ohio; Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean, New York; 
' Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Illinois. 
for Trustees for four years: Dr. 
| Donald F. Hoyt, New York; Mr. 
| Julian F. McGowin, Alabama; Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, Massachusetts; 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
Massachusetts. 

For Trustee for two years: Rev. 
William E. Gardner, Maine. 

For Central Fellowship Com- 
tee for two years: Rev. Alfred 
Cole, Massachusetts; Rev. 
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4) Sooks of Remembrance} 


ilk 


with the names of those | § 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES INC 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CS 


Harmon M. Gehr, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Massa- 


chusetts; Mr. David L. Peirce, 
Massachusetts; Fred B. Perkins, 
Esq., Rhode Island; Dr. Tracy 
Pullman, Michigan; Dr. Myles 


Rodehaver, New York. 
For Preacher of Occasional Ser- 
mon: 
Dr. Tracy Pullman, Michigan 
Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, Chairman 
Rev. Richard Knost 
Rev. Robert Killam 
Rev. Lawrence Abbott 
Rev. Albert Ziegler 
Rev. Fenwick Leavitt 
Mrs. Laura Hersey 


Crackling 


“I wouldn’t vote for you,’’ said 
the citizen to the candidate, ‘‘if 
you were St. Peter himself.” 

“If I were St. Peter,’’ retorted 
the candidate, ‘‘you couldn’t vote 
for me. You wouldn’t be in my 
district.’? 

Boston Globe 


Insurance Agency Manager: ‘tShe 
sleeps at her desk? What can we 
do, the help situation being what 
itis? 2 

Efficiency Expert: ‘'I’ was think: 
ing sir, maybe we could print a 
placard to hang on her when she’s 
sleeping. ‘When you have insur- 
ance, you’ll sleep this way, too.” ’’ 

The Watchman Examiner 

A music teacher was reviewing 
the major and minor scales with 
some pupils. When she asked one 
little girl of 6, ‘‘Can yOu play an 
E major scale without any mis- 
takes?’’ the child could and did. 

Then the teacher said, ‘‘Now 
play me an E minor scale.” 

The tittle girl hesitated a mo- 
ment and then asked,’’ With or 
without mistakes?’’ 

The Watchman Examiner 

Judge: ‘‘It seems to me you have 
been coming before me for the last 
ten years.” 

Tramp: ‘*Can I help it, Judge, if 
you don’t get promoted?”’ 

The Watchman Examiner 

All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader 
may be purchased from The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, Room 
710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


The Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


EST FOSS TN AEB PRAT ST ES IST LN EET: MSTA ALBEE 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 

Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember the 
Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
and the 


ness, government, 


professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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3240 


(Section 520, P.L. and R.) 


«Cohere is no frigate 
Like a book 
©o take us lands away,’ 


Announcement 


Order your church school materials early. 

Mrs. Beatrice R. Little and Mr. J. Alan Holmes will give your order prompt attention. 

We are at our new location, Room 710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, with a full line 
of books and church supplies. 


This move is an effort to serve more efficiently in filling your requirements by mail. 


will be maintained there. 


HOW TO GET THERE? Take subway car from Park Street station to Massachusetts station 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Come up and visit our “Browsing Nook” at Room 710 when in Boston. A full book display 
which is directly under 108 Massachusetts Avenue. There is plenty of metered parking space 


in the area for your convenience. 


ADDRESSES AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
The Christian Leader, Room 309, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: KE 6-5650. 
Murray Press Division, Room 309, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: KE 6-1173. 

All orders and correspondence regarding books and church supplies should be addressed to the 
Universalist Publishing House, Room 710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: CO-6-7026. 

Cuar_es A. WyMAN, Manager 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


